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S AR, on ſeeing ſome wealthy 
foreigners at Nome careſſing mon- 
KY keys and dogs, which they carri- 

A. 27 of ed in their arms, aſked, If the 
* women in their country ever bore 
children? Thus he, with juſt ſeverity, re- 
proved thoſe who laviſh on brutes the en- 
dearments, which are folely due to man- 
kind. We may equally condemn thoſe, who 
Zemploy the curioſity implanted by nature in 

the human mind, on low and worthleſs ob- 

jects, while they overlook ſuch as are uſeful 
and excellent. As the mind has the power 


of chuſing on what it will fix its attention, 

thoſe objects of its contemplation are to 

be choſen, which, while they delight us, di- 
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2 Tur: LIFE O 
rect us to the practice of virtue, which is it 
true happineſs, Virtve is in itſelf ſo amiable, 
that the mere deſcription of the actions it in- 
ſpires, fills the ſoul with a warm emulation, 
In other things, our deſire of imitation dee; 
not always keep pace with our admiration ; 
and we admire what we do not with to imitate, 
Hence Philip ſaid to his fon Ane, on his 
once ſinging in a very agreeable and ſkilful 
manner, ** Are you not aſhamed to fins 1» 
well*,” It is {ujlicicnt that a king finds leiſur 
to. hear others, and his being preſent at ti. 
erformances of thoſe who exccl in ats of tl 
Lind, does honour to the uſes, 
He who applics to mcan and uſcleſs arts: 
ſelt-condemned, becautc he acquires an indi! 
poſition for nobler employments, by his very 
induſtry in ſuch unproftable purſuits. No 
youth of a liberal and ingenuous diſpoſition, 
on ſeeing the ſtatue of F:ypizer at Pisa, or that 
of Juno at Argos, would deiire to be Phidias 
or Peolycletus; or with to be Jnacronm, Phi le- 
mon or Archilechus, from his being delighted 
with their poems +: for love and etteem cf the 
artilt 


re 


* Whatever is an ornament to man, can ne- 
ver be a diſhonour to a king, Theretore if a 
fine ear, and an harmonious voice, are real ac- 
compliſhments, they, initead of being a diſad- 
vantage, muſt add a grace to the higheſt cha- 
racters. 


+ Plutarch is here unhappy in his compariſons: 
2 love of the fine arts is tar irom being incom- 
patib. 
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artiſt does not neceſſarily ariſe, on our admir- 
ing the beauty and graces of his performances. 
But virtue has an attraRiv e power; and even 
when it is exhivited in an hiſtorical deſcrip- 
tion, has a tendency to engage our affections, 
and form our manners, For this reaſon 1 pro- 
cen d in writing the lives of eminent men, and 
have compoſed this book, e ining the life 
of Pericls, and of Fabius Maximus, "who re- 
ſembled each other in the mildneſs and inte- 
city of their ditpoſitions; and who, by bear- 
ing patiently the folly and inſolence both of 
the common people, and their colleagues, be- 
came of eminent ſervice to their country. 
{ Pericles was of one of the moſt conſiderable 
Families in Athens : for his eee e. defeated 
the generals of the king of Pera at Mycale, 
anne Aparifie, che mece of Cli/tbenes, who 
ſhaving expelled the race of Prata, and 
aboliihed the tyranny, regulated the plan of 
government, and formed e xccllent wiſe- 
i 
zpatible with the love of virtue; and a ſkill in 
them can never diſhonour the greate ſt princes, 
who only utc them as innocent relaxations: on 
the contrary, it will ever be their glory to pa- 
It was no diſgrace to the empe- 
ror Titus, that he wrote ſe. veral poems in Greek 
and Latin. Had our author ſaid, that no youth 
N of an ingenuous nature weuld wide to be a rope- 
dancer, a tumbler, or a mimic, however he 
might admire the feats of particular performers, 
his reaſoning would certainly have been more 
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ly adapted to the ſecurity of the ſlate, and te 
promote concord and unanimity among the 
people. | 
- Pericles was well ſhaped ; but his head was 
remarkably long and diſproportioned; whence 
moſt of his ſtatues have the head covered with 
an helmet. According to moſt authors, he 
was inſtructed in muſic by Damen, who was 
probably an able politician, that aſſumed the 
character of a muſician, in order to conce:! 
his political talents from the people. He was 
no leſs aſſiduous in teaching him the ſcience 
of government, than a maſter of the gymna- 
Ric art is in training his ſcholars. Pericles 
was alſo a diſciple of Zeno Eleates, a moit 
ſubtle diſputant : but the perſon from whom 
he chiefly acquired that dignity which ap- 
peared in his whole deportment, and the 
ſtrength and ſublimity of ſentiment that gain'd 
him an aſcendant over the minds of the peo- 
ple, was Anaxagoras the Clazomenian, who 
aſcribed the order of the univerſe not to 
chance or neceſſity, but to the power of a pure 
unmixed intelligence. Pericles had the high- 
eſt eſteem for this philoſopher, from whoſe 
inſtructions he acquired the knowlege of the 
ſublimeſt ſciences, and obtained an elevation 
of mind, and a loftineſs of ſtyle, free from 
affectation. From him likewiſe he learned 
an eaſy compoſed deportment ; a gravity that 
was ſeldom relaxed by laughter ; a firm and 
even tone of voice, and to obſerve the greateſt 
modeſty and decency in his dreſs. Being once 
publicly inſulted for a whole day together by - 
a pro- 
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a profligate fellow, he, without replying, 


continued to diſpatch the important buſineſs 
in which he was engaged, and in the even- 
ing, with great compoſure, went home, the 
other fill following, and loading him with 
the moſt abuſive language. On his reachin 

his own houſe, it was dark, and he ordered 
one of his ſervants to take a light, and wait 
on the man home. Zeno, on hearing the 


* gravity of Pericles, repreſented as mere pride 


and oftentation, adviſed his cenſurers to aſ- 
ſume the ſame kind of pride; for he thought, 
that a man, by counterfeiting what is excel- 
| lent, is inſenſibly led to love and practiſe it. 
+ Pericles alſo learnt from Anaxagoras to baniſh 


: thoſe ſuperſtitious fears, with which the minds 
of the vulgar are diſtreſſed, who, from their 


| being unacquainted with the cauſes, are ter- 
' rified at extraordinary appearances in the hea- 
vens; and, from their ignorance of religion, 
are perpetually tormented with the mol ex- 
travagant and diſmal apprehenſions: for true 


4 f baniſhes the frenzy and terrors of 


uperſtition, and in their room produces a ra- 


; tional and chearful piety, 


The head of a ram, with only one horn, 


being brought to Pericles from his country- 
| ſeat, Lampo the diviner, perceiving that the 
Horn grew ſtrong and firm from the middle 
of the forehead, foretold, that of the two 


parties then in the city, that of Thucydides, and 
that of Pericles, the whole power would ſoon 
center in him on whoſe land the prodigy had 
happened : but e opening the head, 


3 ſhewed 
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ſhewed that the brain, inſtead of filling un the 
whole cavity, had contracted itſelf into an 


-4 


oval form, and pointed directly to that part 
of the {kull whence the horn took its ric, 
This ſolution procured Anaxagoras great ho- 
nour. 

While Pericles was young he ſtood in fear 


of the people, becaufe his countenance was 


thought to have ſome reſemblance to that ot: 


Pififtratus; and the old men were no leſs «- 
larmed at finding that he had the ſweeineſs of 
voice, and volubility of ſpecch of that tyranr. 
Befides, being of a noble and wealthy fami- 
ly, and having the friendſhip of the moſt con 
ſiderable perſons of 4thens, he was afraid Gi 
being baniſhed by the oftraciſm ; he therefor: 
abſtained from all political buſineſs ; though 
he diſtinguiſhed hiznſelf in war by his intrepi- 
dity and courage. But at length Ariſtides be. 
ing dead, Themiſtecles in exile, and Cimon ge- 
nerally employed in military expeditions far 
from Greece, Pericles aſſumed a public charac- 
ter. Though he had no inclination to court 
popularity, yet being apprehenſive that be 
might fall under the ſuſpicion of aiming at 
the ſupreme power, and obſerving that Cimes 
was attached to the party of the nobles, he 
ſtudied to obtain the favour of the common 
people, as the beſt means of promoting his 
own ſafety, and of ſtrengthening his intereſt 
againſt that of Cimon, From this time he was 
never ſeen in any ſtreet but that which led 
from the ſenate-houſe to the Forum, and de- 
clined all ſocial entertainments and recreations 
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up the Among his friends: for dignity is not eaſi- 
nto an by preſerved in familiarity of converſation, 
lat part mor a ſolemnity of character amidit mirth and 
ts rie. fariounding galety. Indeed the more real 
at ho- wirtue is ſeen, the more it is admired; and a 
; truly good man never appears fo great in the 
in fear gyes of ſtrangers, as he does in private life to 
ce was thoſe with whom he daily converies. Pericles, 
that of Howeverg did not chute to cloy the people by 
leſs a- being too laviſh of his preſence; he appeared 
neſs of only by intervals, and neither conſtantly at- 
tyrant, tended the public afſembles, nor ſpoke on 
fami- very ſubject that occurred. But reſerving 
t con- Himielf for extraordinary occaſions, tranſact- 
raid ot ed common buſineſs by means of his friends, 
erefore and ſome orators with whom he was intimate. 
though Prom the fludy of philoſophy, as well as 
ntrepi- mature, he acquired that elevation of ſenti— 


ds be- ment, and that all-commanding power (as 
an ge- the divine Plato calls it) by which he was di- 
ons tar ſtinguiſhed; and by applying his philoſophy 
:harac- to the purpoſes of eloquence, he became ſu- 


0 court perior to all the orators of his time. On this 
hat he account, he is ſaid to have acquired the ſur- 


ng at name of Ohmpius; ſome, however, are of 
 Cimen opinion, that it was on account of the public 
es, he buildings and ornaments with which he cauſed 
mmon the city to be embelliſhed ; and others ſay, 
ng his | that he was thus called from his great autho- 
nterelt .Þ rity in the affairs both of peace and war. In- 
he was 2 deed it is not improbable, that all theſe cir- 


ch led cumſtances might concur in procuring him 
nd de- 3 this ſplendid title ; however, from the come- 
ations dies of that age, it appears, that this appel- 
among lation 
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lation was given him chiefly on account of 
his eloquence ; for they repreſent his ſpeeche; 
as filled with thunder and lightening ; and 
deſcribe him as carrying a dreadful thunder. 
bolt in his tongue. Vet he had ſuch ſolicitude 
about his public orations, that before he ad. 
dreſſed the people, he conſtantly prayed to the 
gods, that nothing unſuitable to the ſubjed 
on which he was to ſpeak, might inadver- 
tently eſcape him. He left nothing behial 
him, except his public decrees : but Steffi. 
brotus has preſerved the following paſſage, 
which Pericles pronounced, in an oration in 
honour of thoſe who were ſlain in the battle of 
Samos, ** Theſe, cried he, like all other: 
« who die for their country, are exalted to 
« a participation of the divine nature; they 
are, like the gods, ſeen only in the honour 
« that are paid them, and in the bleſſing: 
« they beſtow.” 

It has been already obſerved, that in order 
to oppoſe the authority of Cimon, he endes. 
voured to obtain che favour of the people 
but at length finding that his popularity waz: 
inferior to that of his rival, whoſe wealth en- 
abled him to relieve the poor, to entertain 
tbe citizens daily at his houſe, to clothe the 
aged, and to allow to all the liberty of gather- 
ing kis fruit“; he had recourſe to the public 
treaſury, and by diſtributing money among 
the people, encreaſing the fees paid for their 
attendance in the courts of judicature, and 


* See the life of Cimon. : 
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PERICLES. 


by other donations, he ſoon eſtabliſhed his 

wer, which he employed againſt the ſenate 
of the Areopagus, of which he was not a mem- 
ber; and by the aſſiſtance of Ephzaltes, he took 
from that court the cognizance of moſt of the 
Tauſes that before came under its juriſdiction. 
He likewiſe cauſed C:mor his rival to be ba- 
fiſhed, as a favourer of the Lacedemonians, 
though he had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his 
bravery and ſucceſs in obtaining many vic- 
tories, 

During the time of Cimon's baniſhment, a 
conſiderable army of Spartans entered the ter- 
Fitories of Tanagra, when the 4/henians march- 
ing to oppoſe them, Cimon joined the army; 
and in order to clear himſelf from the aſper- 
Kon of his being a friend to the Lacedæmo- 
i#ians, took his rank among thoſe of his own 
Aribe ; but the friends of Peric/es obliged him 
to retire. This was perhaps the cauſe that 
induced Pericles to exert himſelf on this occa- 
Aion with uncommon bravery, and remarkable 
Intrepidity ; as did alſo the friends of Cimon, 
all of whom fell in the battle. The Atheni- 
ans now repented of their behaviour to Cimon, 
and began to regret his abſence ; which Pe- 


wricles perceiving, voluntarily propoſed a de- 


cree for recalling him, and upon his return, 
*2 peace was immediately concluded between 
the two ſtates: for the Sparrtars loved Cimon 
as much as they hated Pericles and the reſt of 
Sho orators. However, {ome authors ſay, that 
efore this decree was propoſed, Peric/e:enter'd 


» 
* 


into a private agreement with him, that Cimon 


ſhould 
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mould ravage the territories of the king 0 
Perſia, with the forces then abroad, and a fleet 
of two hundred ſhips, while Pericles ſhou!: 
govern at home. 

The nobles now obſerving that Pericl-s wi: 
the chief man in the ſtate, were deſirous oi 
giving a check to his power, in order to pre 
vent the government from becoming entirely 
monarchical. For this purpoſe they made ut 
of Thucydides, the brother-in-law of Cimon : 

erſon of great prudence and moderation, who 
oppoſing Pericles in the public afemblic: 
encreaſed the power of the nobility, and 
gave them a weight ſufficient to counterbs. 
lance the power of the oppoſite faction. Thi; 
induced Pericles to employ every means 0 
gratifying the people, by entertaining them 
with iplendid public ſpectacles, proceſſion- 
and feſtivals ; and by indulging them in the{ 
amuſements, he managed them at his plea'ur:, 
Beſides, he every year ſent out ſixty gallies, 
manned by a conſiderable number ot citizens, 
who were employed eight months in this fer 
vice, during which they received pay, and a 


the ſame time improved themſelves in the ar. 


| He alſo ſent out ſeveral colo: 
nies, in order to rid the city of a multitude 0: 


of navigation. 


idle and ſeditious perſons, 


Pericles likewiſe erected magnificent temple: 
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the public aſſemblics, that all rhe ſtates of 
Greece mult think themſelves ſhamefully wrong- 
ed and inſulted, at ſeeing the money they had 
contributed towards the neceſſary expences of 
the war, employed by the 4rhenions in adorn 
ing their city with ſtatues and temples. On 
te other hand, Pericles repreſented to the 
people, that While they deſcended their allies, 
they were not accountable to them for the 
ſums they had received; fince the allies had 
furnithed neither horſes, ſhips, nor men, but 
only money, which ceated to be their prope: = 
ty, and became that of the receiver, provid- 
ed the conditions were performed on which it 
was paid; that the city being well ſupplied with 
every thing neceſſary for the ſupport of the 
war, the ſuperfluity of their treaſure ſhould 
be ſpent in works that, when compleated, 
would be laſting monuments of their glory; 
and while they were performing them, would 
Aiffuſe riches and plenty among the people; 
for, from the variety of inſtruments and ma- 
Ecrials requiſite in theſe undertakings, every 
Art would be exerted, and every hand em- 
Ployed: thus every citizen would be in the 
ay of the ſtate, and the city would be not 
nly beautified, but maintained by itſelf, 
Notwithſtanding the aſtoniſhing magnitude 
of theſe ſtructures, and the inimitable beauty 
vi the workmanſhip, yet the ſpeed with which 
icy were executed was ſtill more wonderful: 
r though they ſeemed to require the labour 
I ſucceſſive ages, they were finiſhed during 
part of the adminifration of Perzcles, But 
labour 


#4 
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labour is a kind of loan to time, which is re. tude. 
paid by the duration of what it produces ehangec 
Thus theſe ſtructures raiſed by Pericles arc meal 
the more worthy of admiration, that being { the pub 
ſoon compleated, they have ſtill ſuch laſting ghority 
beauty, influenc 
The ſuperintendency of theſe public ſtruc. ke ſome 
tures was committed to Phidias, though many gliged 
other great architects were employed in erect. moſt cc 
ing them. The orators of Thucidydes's part; had the 
ſtill perpetually exclaiming againſt Peric/:;, that ne 
for being ſo profuſe of the public revenues; accuſtoi 
he one day aſked the people in a full aſſembly, ſear he 
1 they thought his expences had been too great! them w 
Tuch beo great, they replied. Then, returned ous, an 
he, the expence ſhall be all my own, and my nam deſponc 
ſhall be inſcribed on all theſe buildings. But the i man: 
people admiring the greatneſs of his ſpirit, o th the { 
perhaps being unwilling to allow him the he. 3nftrum 
nour of ſuch magnificenr works, cried, that d de 
he might ſpend as much as he pleaſed, withii BWowev 
ſparing the public treaſure, not to | 
At length Pericles and Thucydides coming iu alſo to 
an open rupture, it became neceſſary that one Mc 0 


of them ſhould be baniſhed by the OHraciſi; ¶ eſte 
when Pericles gaining the victory, the ba. Md en: 
niſhment of Thucydides put a period to the 4 cit 
two factions, and Pericles became the ſol: Man th 
maſter of Athens, whoſe wealth and power Wait ad 
were all at his diſpoſal. His manners were Thu 
now entirely changed: he was no longer ob- We a 
ſequious to the people, and ready to gratify Ming 
all their capricious deſires : nor did he admi-. Mars h 
niſter the government by courting popular E, 
tayour, and indulging the paſſions of the oy Po, 

ti tude. 
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ich is re. tude. The conſtitution of the ſtate ſeemed 
roduces changed into a monarchy; for by an un- 
icles am blameable conduct, and a ſteady purſuit of 
being h the public good, he acquired an abſolute au- 
| laſting ghority over the people, whom he generally 
influenced by the force of perſuaſion, though 

lic ſtruc. ke ſometimes, contrary to their inclinations, 
gh many ohliged them to purſue ſuch meaſures as were 
in erect. moſt conducive to their intereſt. He alone 
's part; had the art of controuling the various paſſions, 
Perici:;, that neceſſarily ſprung up among a people 
venues; aecuſtomed to dominion: for by hope and 
fſembly, fear he governed the multitude; checked 
o great them when they were too eager and impetu- 
returned ous, and animated them when timorous and 
ny nam deſponding. Such is the force of rhetoric, 
But the in managing the paſſions and affections: it is 

[pirit, 0! to the ſoul what the ſtrings are to a muſical 
1 the kc- Inftrument, which, when touched with {kill 
ed, that amid delicacy, obey the will of the artiſt. 
with Fowever, the influence Pericles acquired, was 

igt to be aſcribed ſolely to his eloquence ; but 
oming to alſo to his unblemiſhed integrity and con- 


that one Wppt of riches, which procured him univer- 
/lraci/m; ¶ eſteem and veneration. For though he 
the ba. encreaſed the grandeur and opulence of 
1 to the 


4 city, and though his power was greater 
the ſol: Man that of many kings, he made not the 
d power Maſt addition to his pate nal inheritance. 

ers were Thus the great authority of Pericles was not 
nger ob- We a bloſſom, that flouriſhed. only in the 
o gratify Ming of his adminiſtration ; for during forty 
1e admi. Mars he held the pre-eminence, though he 
popular Epbialtes, Leocrates, Myronides,, Cimon, 
the mu- Vor. II. C Tate 
ti tude. 2 
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Telu d. 155 and Thucydides, for his competite 
After the baniſhmént of the latter, he enjo 
ed an unlimited power for fifteen years ; a 
though the authority of the ſeveral ann 
magiſtrates centered in him, he contin iche 
untaintcd b; avarice, yet without being cz: A wit 
leſs of his own fortune. Being equally { to 


citous that his paternal eſtate thould not nis 
diminiſhed bv negligence, and that the mw 


buſineſs, 


A, 
age, 
hs rc (0! 


2. be « 
nagement of it iaould not ingroſs too much 1 
] 7 my 
his time, he 7 annual! y fold at once the p 2 by 


duce of his lands, and daily bought in ied of 
market the neceſlaries for his family.“ The 
his tons when grown up, and the women u Heal 
4 jealo 
lived with him, diſpleal ed at his parſimo: Wes | 
ous economy, complained of his frugal « s 
ſcanty allowance, which permitted none 
that ſuperfluity and walle commonly found | 


* 110! 


woled 7 c 


the houſes of the great. His conduct in t: ? =? 
particular had not the leaſt reſemblance to t Etro. 
of Anaragoras, Who, through a contempt Which 
wealth, left his lands uncultivated. The key ff 
is indeed a wide difference between the "eaſy 
of a ſpeculative, and that of an active phil ral 
ſopher; for while the former is employed je pe 
contemplations independent of every th. opc 
material and external, the latter applies i P 


virtue to the ſervice of ſociety, and the b 
neſs of human life: to him, thercfore, 110128 
are not only neceſſary, but may be ran: 
among ſuch things as are juſtly eſteemed ou 
and honourable. Thus Pericles was enab'iY _ 
by his wealth to relieve many of the pd Y TY 
citizens: and yet, in the multitude of pu . 
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As re folution to ſtarve himſelf ro death. 
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neſcs, he is ſaid to have neglected even Huau- 
2 who bndins himſelf 


forgotten in his 
age, covered his head“, and lay down with 
But 
Miles on hearing it, inſtantly ran to him, 
vith great emotion earneſtly beſought 
to change his reſolution, not to muͤch 
his own fake, as that he himſelf might 
be deprived of ſo faithful and able a coun- 
or. On which Anarogoras Uncovering his 
ee, replied, Ah, Pericles! thoje avis have 
" wed of a lamp, take care to ſupply iz evith col. 
erhe Lacedemonians beginning to diſcover 
jealouſy of the growing power of the 4the- 
mans, Pericles, to give the people a {till higher 
Pinion of their own power and dignity, pro- 
poſed a decree for holding a council at Athens 
deputies from every Grecian city, whether 
Europe or in Aſia, to debate on the temples 
Eſtroyed by the Barbarians; the ſacrifices 
Which they had vowed to the gods, when 
e ey fought for the ſafety of Greece, and the 
geaſures to be taken with regard to their 
Eval affairs, the ſecurity of navigation, and 
e peace of all Creece in general. With this 
Poponal twenty men of above fifty years ot 
e were ſent to the different Grecian ſtates, 
1 viting them to join in the conſul ation, and 


« i” 


1 peace and welfare. Their ſolicitations 


1 


* Tt was cuſtomary, both among the Greets 
nd Romans, for perſons who devoted themſelves 
d death, to cover their heads. | 
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held, which *tis ſaid was owing to the opp, 
fition of the Spartans. 

As the chief excellence of a military con 
mander is prudence and caution, Pericles u 
ver willingly came to an engagement, whe $ 
the danger was great, and the ſuccels unce 
tain ; nor did he envy the glory of thoſe g 
nerals who are applauded, becauſe their 1 
enterprizes are attended with ſucceſs. E 
often told the citizens, that as far as depend 
en him, they ſhouid be all immortal. When 7. 
midas, elated with the reputation he had a 
quired in war, was unſeaſonably 1 5 
make incurſions into Bæotia, and, beſides h 
other forces, had aſſembled a thouſand of th 
braveſt youth, who, by his perſuaſion, enlil $ 
ed as volunteers, Pericles ſtrove to divert his $ 
from the attempt, and in a public aſſemb 
of the people he uſed theſe words; * If yu 
do not regard the advice of Pericles, at lei 
«< wait till time, the beſt of counſellors, ſhil F 
„ adviſe you.” This ſaying was not the: Id, 
highly applauded ; but ſoon after news bei Ab 
brought that the Athenians were defeated, an i, 
Telmidas flain, the people conſidered it as: 
proof both of his ſagacity and his affection 1 


his countrymen. | 


nc 

Of all Pericles's military expeditions, thi f. 
to the Cher/oneſus met with molt applauſe, tron 
its greatly contributing to the fafety of th p,, 
Greeks who reſided there. For by ſtreagther 
ing the cities with a colony of a thouſand 4 +1; 
thenians, and by raifing fortifications a- cob nen 
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iahmus from ſea to fea, he not only ſe- 


red them from the incurſions of the Thra- 
ur, but delivered them from a grievous war, 
which they had been continually engaged 
h the neighbouring barbarous nations, He 
acquired great reputation by a voyage he 
de round the Peloponne/us with a fleet of an 
ndred ſhips ; in which he not only ravaged 
town? on the coaft, but advanced far into 
country, obliging the inhabitants to ſhel- 
themſelves in their walls; and at Nemea 
ted the S:c3onzans, and exected a trophy of 
victory. Then failing to the oppoſite 
Egptinent, he made a deſcent in Acarnanla, 
a d mut up the Oeneadæ within their walls. 
Afterwards failing to Pontus with a nume- 
us fleet; he treated the Grecian cities with 
Feat kindnets, and granted all their demands. 
Endes, by maintaining the dominion of the 
Wa, he taught the Barbarian princes to re- 
ect the power and courage of the Atbentanc, 
ich the inhabitants of Sin-pe he left thirteen 
Wps, under the command of Lamachus, to 
able them to oppoſe the tyrant Tinefilaus; 
d after his being expelled, Peric/zs cauſed 
Wdecrec to be patied, that fix hundred Atbe- 
War volunteers ſhould be ſent to Sinope, a- 
Rong whom ſhould be diſtributed the houſes 
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d lands that formerly belonged to the ty- 

ants. 

Pe, icle; was, however, far from connte- 
ncing all the wild and extravagant projects 
the people. He refuſed to indulge them, 

en elated by their power and ſacceſs, they 
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defired to attempt the recovery of Foypt, an! ace 


to invade the maritime provinces of the kin go we 
of Perſia, Many of them were now fi!« on 
with the deſire of conquering Sicily, and for inh 
even extended their views to the conqueſtc 
Carthage. Put Pericles checked this reft's 
ſpirit of ambition, and obliged them to en 
ploy the greateſt part of their ſtren gth in 0 


pid 


— 


curing what they had already acquired, 2 
the event ſoon proved his great prudence i 17 
confining the force of the 4:henions wit hit 
the limits of Greece, For, firſt, the Fal aas 
revolting, he landed in their iſland in ord: 
to reduce them. Immediately after, news 
brought, that the Mogancaſia were in arm 
and that the Spartans, under the conduct 
Pliftonax their king, were adyanced to he 
borders of Attica. Pericles therefore ſear b 
ly returned home, and the encmy offered h 32 
battle; but be refuſed to engage fo numero 
and reſolute an army: and finding that & 
flonax was chiefly guided by the advice 
Cleandrides, hom the Eplori had akin 
as aſſiſtant to that kipg, on account of. þ 1 
youth, he bribed him to retire with the 5 
from Altica. The Laced rm. nian were ho 
ever ſo highly incenſed at this retreat, th 


they impoſed a heavy fine on the king, q hie Juni 
he being unable to PAY, was forced to lc Wine. 
the country; and Cleand: ides flying, Gare lo 


of death was paſſed upon him. Pith 
Upon the retreat of the Lacedemonians, Pl 
ricles returned to Zubæa, with fifty fhips ara 
25 thouſand ſoldiers. With this force k » 


It * 


my, 
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t. . el all the citres; expelled the Hape, 


the tin o were the principal perſons for wealth and 
ow file, hority among the Chalcrderſes, and drove 


and ſom inhabitants of Hebie out of the country, 
nqueſt c lying their place with Athenians, This 
is reitle! was done in revenge for their having taken 
m to En Athenian ſhip, and murdered the whole 
2th in © MW. 

Ired, an! Soon after a truce being concluded between 
1dence n te Athenians and Spartans, Pericies cavied a 


25 wit Meree to be paſſed for an expedition to Samos, 
> Fub-:n WM order to punith the inhabitants for refuſing 
in 0:4!" W obey the orders they had received from the 
news aus Wheriars, who had directed them to conſent 
2 in ar, a peace with the Mi/cfans. It has been 
onduct 4 Fought, that Pecriclcs entered into this war 
2d to :it MWerelv to gratify Aſpaſia, whom he viſited, 
e ina: Wecording to ſome, on account of her extra- 
ffered hin Mdinary wiſdom and fk11l in pol:tical affairs, 


numero! his {/pa//a was by birth a Milian, By her 
that F. Writfices and allurements ſhe captivated th 
advice d Weateſt men of the ſtate. Even Socrates fre- 
appoint: Muently went with ſome of his friends to fee 
int of Mr; and thoſe who were her intimate ac- 
| the arm uaintance, uſcd to take theirwives to hear her 
vere how Wonverſation ; though her occupation was far 
treat, ib om being a reputable one, ſhe keeping a 


ng, wi: Wunber of looſe women in her houſe. -#/- 
d to lc Wines informs us, that Ly/icles, a grazier, of 
„ ſenten low grovelling diſpoſition, by converſing 
Pich her, became, after the death of Pericles, 

0nians, he moſt conſiderable man in Athens: and 
ſhips a om the Menexenus of Plato it appears, that 
; force Hany of the Athenian; reſorted to her, to im- 
a 1 prove 


7 A R 


prove themſelves in the art of ſpeaking, i 
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which ſhe had the mot conſummate {ill 
However, Pericles's attachment to her probs. 
bly aroſe irom au amorous m tive: for be 
and his wife parting by conſent, he marriei 
APaſia. 

Jo return to the Samians, againſt whon 
Pericles took arms in defence of the Mileſſan. 
Theſe two ſtates had been at war for the city 
of Priene, and the Samians having the advan. 
tage, were ordered by the Athenians to la 
down their arms, and plead their cauſe befor: 
them. On their refuſal to comply with thiz 
demand, Pericles ſailed with a fleet to Sanz, 
and having aboliſhed the oligarchical form i 
government, took fifty of the principal men, 
with the ſame number of children, as hoſtage, 
and ſent them to Lemnos. Each of the hoſtages, 
tis ſaid, offered him a talent for his ranſom, 
and many other preſents were alſo offered hiin, 
to mitigate his ſeverity towards them: but he 
refuſed to accept them, or to treat the Sam/an 
otherwiſe than he at firſt intended, and har. 
ing eſtabliſhed a democracy there, returned to 
Athens. 

However, on his departure, they imme. 
diately revolted, having firſt recovered thei: 
hoſtazes. They now made preparations for 
carrying on the war with vigour; and when 
Pericles returned with a fleet to reduce them, 
he found them firmly reſolved to contend for 
the dominion of the ſea : but after a ſharp en- 
gagement, Pericles obtained a complete victo- F 
ry, which was the more glorious, 1 5 
ort). 


Pee. 41 
y- four ſhips he defeated ſeventy; and then 


cing, i Mt 


te {ill ſuing his advantage, made himſelf maller 
r prob. the harbour, and laid fiege to the city, 


ich the Samians defended with great bra- 
ry, and even made ſome vigorous ſallies. 
length another Athenian fleet arrived, on 


for be 
| married 


it whon » ich Pericles left the harbour, and failed 
Milefram, th fixty ſhips, as tis generally ſaid, to in- 
- the ciy Meept a Phænician fleet coming to the relief 
e advar. WF the Samians; but he was no ſooner gone 
s to l Wn Meliſſus, a philoſopher of great reputa- 
ſe befor: n, who commanded the Samian forces, de- 
vith chu fing the ſmall fleet left behind, and the un- 
to San, Mf neſs of its commanders, attacked the 
| forme Merian, and obtaining a complete victory, 


pel mea, ſtroyed a conſiderable number of ſhips, and 
hoſtages, wok many priſoners ; the Samians became ma- 
hoſtages, Ars of the ſea, and furniſhed themſelves with 
i ranſon, WY thing neceſſary for the ſupport of the war, 
weed him cording to Ariſtotle, Pericles had before been 
I: but by Wfented by Mellſas in an engagement at ſea, 
e Samian e Athenian priſoners were branded in the 
and har. Pehead with the figure of an owl, in return 
l their having before branded the Samians 
pt the figure of a Samena, a kind of light 


y imme- ift-ſailing veſſel, invented at Samos by the 
red their Pant Polycrates. 

ations for PFericles no ſooner heard of this misfortune, 
and when Nan he haſted to the relief of his army, de- 
ice them, ated Meliſſus in a pitched battle, and put the 
ntend for 822295 to flight; chen chuſing rather to gain 


ſharp en- City at ſome expence of time and money, 
ete victo· Nr by the wounds and danger of bis coun-n 
„ as with trymege- 
fort) lſe 


— — — 


— — 
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trymen, he farrounded the city with a wal 
The $4:iars ſurrendered after a ſiege of nim 
months, when ſeizing their ſhips, he 11.0 
them in a large jium of money, part of whig 
they paid immediately, and a time being 55 
ed for the payment of the remainder, mY 
gave hoſtages as a ſecurity. Durit, the 5: 
man, accuſes Pericles on this occaon vi 
the moſt monſtrous inhumanity, and fa VS, 2 
he cauſed the commanders ad mariners 
rhe Samian fhips to be brought into the me: 
ket-p lace of M. letus, where, raſten? ne tne! 
to beards, he left them ten days in that ow 
dition; and when they were almoft expicl. 
ordered their brains to be beat out with cind; 
aſter which their bodies were thrown into th: 
fields, where they were tufered to remain os 
buried. But Duris, who is often guilty d 
falſhood, where he could be prompted ay 
paſhon or intereft, ſeems here to have cg 
gerated the miſcries of his country, me. 
to bring a reproach on the Atbenians. 
Pevicles, on his return to Athers, celebrate 
with extraordina ary magnificence the ee. rok 
of thoſe who died in the war, and pronovnc: 
in honour of them, an oration that ator! 
ed and charmed the audience, On his con 
ing down from the roſtrum, all the wome 


Tan to compliment and crown him with ga 
ane 


lands, as Was done to thoſe who had 

victory in the public games. Jen ove: is 
that Pericles was much elated with his 0 
gand boaſted, that though A amernon had ipe: 


ry, i 
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a wal, years in taking a barbarian city, he had 
@ of nine ſbi 1-1 the mott powerful Butan ſtate in 
he e c months. Indeed he had reaſon to pride 


of whia elf on this conqueſt, if it be true, as 
being s. BE oy aids allerts, that yu power of the Se. 
der, the ED Was fo great, that the Ai benian: were in 
„the 5: mincnte langer of lofing the dominion of 
051 0. f C 2. 3 | 
ſays, „Aſtersard; the inhabiear t Core) "xa be- 
Keil * 

riners Joe attac = 7 the Corinibia! 's, Pericles 
the me:. rſuaded the 7 3 o cure in their in 


— }, 2 Ac re e . . 
ing then 1 that iGand, 25 its nava; power would 


rv <> " 4-4 * al 8 1 1 * * 
that . be of ie: ice O £30 in the Conmteit tat would 


V * * * Six oe gs we * . 
expiring 0 1 be happen between them and the 
- * — 5 ' . 
3th c Ind: He. TPORNE A, The: goreed to T1 Propo- 
* into the Mi : On WIe e ſe . Enid ann; It „ the ion of 
emain un Hiucn, ith © only ter HIPS, as 11 his ſole de- 


guilty e n had been 2 dilgruge him: for as the fa- 
ted Hy n Hilr of Ciacap had a chan» for the Spar- 
Ave £529 ane, W Lac Aero. 44 42 2rtor: 2d : othing 8 
* me: «| Acterab! e, he might be ſpe: cred of treache- 
3. | puſty favouring 1 the Spa IANS ; and indeed Pe- 
celebrate ls CORita: nt. v ende VO! ae to de preſs th oe 
ie funcr Cen family. But being much cenſured 
ronouncs MW. {ending this fender i iuccour, he ſome time 
t aftonz!: ter i: ent a lars: zer fleet to reinforce them; but 
mg EINE a did no gy arrive till aiter the battle. 

83 . Tne Corinthians complained of the above 
l with gu 3 to the Laceg Simoni ans, and were join- 
of ned tne Megæren * ant, Who charged the A- 
2 obſeree 


; tna u. ith a violation of the law of nations, 
his ſuccc! 
z had 176: 


A n+) 
d the oaths taken oy the different ſtates ot 
reece, in & «ciudins them from e. ery Port in 
ci. don inion 18. The Pee ple 97 2 a like- 


WIe 
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wiſe thinking themſelves oppreſſed, prĩ vag 
iy applied to the Lacedæmoniant, and the ies 
of Potidæa happening at the ſame time, ce 
tributed to haſten the war. Though this ch 
was originally a Corinthian colony, it was {u 
Jef to the Athenians, and had now revoite; 
However, as ambaſſadors were ſent to Arb 
and Arclidamus, king of the Lacedemonic: 
endeavoured to accommodate theſe difference 
the war might have been probably prevents: 
would the A:thentans have come to an accc: 
modation with the Megarenſians but Peri, 
inflaming the minds of the people againk 
Megarenſians, was confidered as the ſole 2 
thor of the war. His animoſity againſt the: 
was probably owing to ſome private and pe: 
ſonal cauſe; though the crime he charge 
them with was, their having appropriate: 
their own uſe a piece of conlecrated land 
He cauſed a herald to ſet out for Megan 


where he was to make a mild and equital!' 


remonſtrance, and from thence he was tog 
to Sparta, to accule them of this dacriicy: 


But the herald dying by the way, and 19 1 
Megarenſſans being ſuſpected of procuring E 


death, a decree was propoſed by Cbariun 
that an eternal hatred ſhould ſubſiſt beta c 


both nations; that it ſhould be death for 23 ba 


Megarenfian to enter the territory of the A 


nians; and that the Athenian generals, 0 1 


gas the cuſtomary oath, ſhould alſo ſwe- 
to make an incurſion twice a year into Me: 


ris, The Megarenſians, however, abfolute| 5 
deni: 


Thy, 


5 


denied 
and la 


2 
wen 
. 


ſtatue 


* 
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J, Privs? denied their being concerned in the murder, 
d the !iey amd laid the whole blame of the war on Pe- 
time, con Wes and Aſpafia. But moſt authors have 
h this co given a very different account of the cauſe of 
it was ſub 5 War. 
revolt Ppidias the ſtatuary had undertaken the 
t to Athen Mitue of Minerva: but his enjoying the 
demonic: friendſhip of Pericles expoſed him to envy, 
lifferenca and procured him many enemies, who being 
prevent: defirous of trying the diſpoſition of the people, 
an accc: fhould Pericles himſelf be cited before them, 
ut Peri: prevailed on Menon, one of Phiaias's work- 
againkt; men, to come as a ſuppliant to the Forum, 
ie ſole 22 amd beſeech the people to allow him the li- 
ainſt the: berty of bringing an information againſt Phi- 
e and pe At. His requeſt was granted, and Phidias 
e chargt tfled for ſtealing part of the gold with which 
Ppriatedt he had adorned the ſtatue: but by the advice 
ated land of Pericles, Phidias had faſtened it on in ſuch 
r Mega Ananner, that it might be eaſily taken off and 
equitall Feighed; and this Pericles ordered the accu- 


was tog s to do, by which means the proſecution 
Jacrilc: Mas proved to be unjuſt. But notwithſtand- 
„ and u e this, Phidias now ſunk under the envy 
curing i: Mcaſioned by his ſuperior merit. In the 


Charin: Wpreſentation of the battle of the Amazons, 
t beta had introduced himſelf in the perſon of a 
th for an Wald old man, holding up a figure in both 


1 


the A Mnds. He had alſo engraved upon it an ad- 


nerals, a Wrable figure of Pericles fighting an Amazcn; 
alſo {wa” hand that held out the ſpear ſeemed de- 
into Me: ned to cover the face, and conceal the re- 
abfolute! 7 


blance, which yet ſtrongly appeared on 
Vol. II. ö D — each 


deni "8 


- 
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each ſide“. For this ſuppoſed crime, „ 
excellent artiſt ended his days in a priſon; | A ble 
while ſome ſay, that he died a natural den Ming 
others alledge, that he was poiſoned by | Novi 
enemies, while the people granted Menon ti MF thi: 
informer an immunity from all taxes, that in 
his ſecurity was committed to the care of i placed 
generals. The 
Mean while 4/pa/ia was proſecuted for i: eopld r 
picty, and for entertaining ſcveral women culty 1 
reputable families, to gratify the libiding them | 
.defires of Pericles ; a decree was alſo p EXEcral 
poſed by Diopithes, that all who denicc t ing, a 
exiſtence cf the gods, cr taught profane q thi mo 
nions, ſhould be tried before an aſſemb!; pronor 
the people, I hough this decree ſeemed i: 
mediately to affect Anaxagoras, it was inc * 
rectly levelled at Pericles; and as the pes = C 
ſcemed to liſten willingly to theſe accufaua haying 
Draccntides propoſed another, that Peri. les 
ſhould be obliged to give an account of. pe, 
the public money with which be had by Wobe 
entruſted. {£/pafra was acquitted ; but! Ne 
ricles dreading the conſequences of Ana; 
an's trial, ſent him cut of the city; and; 
he himſelf was on Phidias's account bec:: 
obnoxious to the people, and was apprehe 1 
five of the conſequence of being called bet: 


a court of jucicature, he urged on the wi 


ricles and Phidias, repreſented in the batiic Micl 
the Amazons, deſtroyed the credit of and wid: 


hiſtory, which did ſuch honour to Athens, Men 
to 7 kijeus its founder. alt t! 


* Tt was pretended, that theſe figures of! a 


* 1 
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priſon; | ae blew up the flame, which till then was 
ura! den Ming and up as the only means of 
ned by removing all accuſations; for notwithſtand- 
L Menon | ing this treatment, ſuch was his reputation, 
taxes, » that in times of difficulty and danger, they 
care of ; placed their confidence in him alone. 

The Lacedemonians thinking, that if they 
ted for! eopld ruin Pericles, they ſhould find no diffi- 
| women. Ctalſty in Numbling the Athenians, ſent to let 
- libidin, Wm know, that they ought to remove all 
; alſo p Efecrable perſons from the city; Pericles be- 
 denicd ing, according to Tyucydides, deſcended on 
\rofane d the mother's fide from ſome who had been 
afſemb!; Ptnounced execrable in the affair of Cy/cz *. 
ſeemed i: But 
it was inet 
the pec; ; * len, an Athenian of a very noble family, 


accuſat.o; haying married the daughter of Theagenes,tyrant 

hat Peri: Megara, ſeized on the citadel of Athens, While 

ount of ; Whig people were celebrating the Ohmpic games, 
| 


e had by Wobedicnce to an oracle of Apollo, by which 


; but  hgpras directed to undertake it during the great- 
of Ano H feſtival inflituted in honour of Jupiter. But 
ity; and g cloſcly beſieged, was ſo reduced through 
bunt bec:: Minger and thirſt, that he was forced to retire 
is apprehe wth his brother, and leave his ſoldiers to ſhift 


alled bet; fox themſelves. Some periſhed miſerably, and 
on the . reſt fled for refuge to the temple of Mirerwa, 
 Me2oc/:5, who was their archon, perſuaded theſe 
gures of f ſpirators to come down and ſtand trial. On 
the batiuc which they tied a thread to the image of the 
t of and adeſs, and kept hold of the other end of it, in 
Athens, Men of their being ſtill under her protection; 
the thread happening to break juſt as they 
* 2 reached 


0 
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But this, inſtead of diſtruſt and reproat 


C 
cauſed Pericles to be treated by the Au hene " Ing 
with greater eſteem and confidence: for t!: up the 


now conſidered him as one, whom their enemi; the. mo! 
both hated and feared. the city 
Soon after, the Lacedemonians and their: ou: 
lies entered Attica with a great army un gps ſid 
the command of king Archidamus, ravag t his 
the whole country, in order to provoke / che 
ricles to come to an engagement with then M pe 
which he declined, being unwilling to hazy * 
the ſafety of the city, on the ſucceſs of while h 
battle againſt 60,000 Lacedæmonian and Aas dige, a 
tian troops, Thoſe, however, who were e gemaing 
aſperated by the devaſtations committed | ties wit 
the Lacedemonians, were inflamed with i while h 
ſpirit of revenge; but he endeavoured to c , t 
and pacify them, by obſerving, that at: he ſtaic 
trees are lopped they will ſoon grow agai: pgs © 
but when men are cut off, it is not eaſy ton thy Spe 
pair the loſs, That he might not be fort difeont: 
war, h. 
reached the temple of the Furies, Me :acle: H,; 
his colleagues ſeized them, ſuppoſing that d, gi 
were no longer favoured by the goddeſs. Ih mans b 
without the temple were ſtoned, and ſome vt on 
fied for ſanctuary to the altars were murder MA ſen 
there, and none eſcaped but ſuch as made tl: Mt of 
application to the wives of the magiſtrates. man 
from that time theſe magiſtrates were termed tr ' hs h 
crable, and were not only excommunicated, 0! A R 


driven into baniſhment. This affair happen IM in} 
in Sclon's time, 598 years before the birth i reſſe 
Chriſt, No. mſe 


f * 7 


ey 
. 
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reproad t aft contrary to his own opinion, he avoĩded 
Ahe culſing an aſſembly of the people; but ſhut 
for ti ug the gates, appointed the guards, and took 
ir encmi the. moſt proper meaſures for the ſecurity of 
the city, without paying any attention to the 
their: clamours and complaints of the people. On 
my un one fide he was attacked by the importunity 
ravi2' of his friends, and on the other by the re- 
ovoke / proaches and threats of his enemies. He 
1th then s perpetually inſulted by ſatyrical ſongs, 
to hau and other expreſſions of ridicule and contempt, 
ceſs of i his caution was repreſented as cowar- 
and Hs dige, and a deſertion of his country. But he 
o were e remained unmoved, enduring theſe indigni- 
UmMittec ” ties with patience and filence. In the mean 
, with t while he ſent an hundred ſhips to the Pel:por- 
red tO c nn, to ravage the enemy's country, while 
that u!: he ſtaid to watch over the city, and keep the 
ow agal gems of government in his own hands, till 
eaſy ton 4 Spartans ſhould retire, To appeaſe the 
be force dfeontent of the people on account of the 
war, he diſtributed — them money and 
le :acles u land; for having expelled the inhabitants of 
z that ch gina, he divided the land among the Athe- 
eſs, Ihe gigs by lot; and they had ſoon the ſatiſ- 
d ſome vt Pon of hearing, that the Athenians Pericles 
re murder: Mf ſent to the Peloponneſus had ravaged a large 
made tl: Mt of country, and plundered and deſtroy- 
rates. 3 many towns and villages. At length Pe- 
termed it s himſelf invaded the Megaren/ians, and 
nicated, va waſte their whole territory. Though 
ir happen WM inhabitants of the Peloponneſus ſo much 
the birth Areſſed the Atheniaus by land, yet as they 
Magmiclves were equally diſtreſſed by ſea, they 


4 D 3 wo ald 


— — 
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would ſoon have put an end to the war, . 


not a peſtilence broke out at Athens, whit 
Curried off the moſt brave and active 
the youth. The enemies of Pericles atu 
duted this diſaſter to the multitude of peo 
he had crowded together in the city, whe 
they were obliged, during the heat of ſur 
mer, to lead a lazy and inactive life. 

Pericles defiring to remove this calamit 
and to diſtreſs the enemy at the ſame tit 


*itizens with courage, and the enemy vi 
*"ITOTr. 


re happened an eclipſe of the ſun, wii: 


plled with horror and perplexity, put | 


cloak before the man's face, and wrapnits 
his head in it, aſked him, if there was 4 
thing dreadful in that, and whether it p' 


1 


tended any calamity. He anſwered, N 
% And what difference (reſumed he) is the 
« between this darkneſs and the other, ©* 
„ cept that the eclipſe is cauſed by ſon: 


„ thing lager than a cloak??? But int 


expedition he performed no action of con 
quence; for though he laid iege to the {acl 
city of Epidauras ; a contagious diſtempa 


* A city in Argeia conſecrated to 7 cult 
who had there a magnificent temple, It 


1 1 
is _” VP 
h * 

1 


9 


Put juſt when they were all aboar 1 
"1 Pericles himſelf was in his own galle 


army o 
ceſs ince 
though 
ify them 
tment, 
ver, An 


ich, acc 
unted to 


& higheſt. 
fitted out a fleet of 150 ſhips, on board i 
v hich he embarked a great number of ho- 
and foot. So large an armament inſpired : 


The ang 
ſoon as 


s were im 


many c 


$vifion ha 
bus, th 
of ap 
*27ew th: m all into the greateſt conſternatia @ 
hut Pericles perceiving that the pilot ſeem 


aſperatec 
d the ico 


duth borr 


Pericles 
and It, 1 
t broug 
enraged 


d abuſe h. 
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„ 1:4 army obliged him to raiſe it. This ill 
hie ceſs incenſed the Athenians againſt him; 

Ve « though he uſed his utmoſt endeavours to 
atir ity them, nothing could allay their re- 

peo! Mitment, till they had aſſerted their own 
whe Wer, and not only deprived him of th 

f ſun mand, but impoſed a fine upon 9 


ich, acco ding to the loweſt account, a- 
amin Wanted to fifteen talents, and, according to 
tim Me higheſt, to fifty. 

ard t Hrhe anger of the people was however ſpent 
F ho! W ſoon as gratified: but his domeſtic aAicti- 
red s were more ſevere ; ; the plague had carried 
ui many of his relations and friends, and a 
boar viſion had long ſubſiſted in his family, Aan— 
galle bus, the eldeſt of his legitimate ſons, be- 
u e of a prodigal diſpoſition, was extremely 
nate Naſperated at "his father's exact œ economy, 
ſeem d the ſcanty allowance he gave him. This 
put > Puth borrowed a ſum of money in the name 


april Pericles: but when the man came to de- 
as and it, Pericles not only refuſed to pay him, 
it p Wt brought an action againſt him; which 


0 } enraged Aanthippns, that he began openly 
15 the abuſe his father, and turned into ridicule 
cr. e Ws converſations at home, and the diſcourſes 


ſor: WW held with the ſophiſts: beſides, he pub- 


in ly ſpread a report of an infamous commerce 
con ried on bet cen Pericles and his wife and 
e ſacu is implacable hatred to his father lalled 


mpelte was carried off by the plague. Pe- 


nn. led /acred, to diſtinguiſh it from a city in 
It W acovia of the ſame name. 


yicles 
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ricles at the ſame time loſthis ſiſter, and moſt of @mpaſſion 
his relations and friends who had been of ſer. Wwed him 
vice to him in conducting the affairs of the d under 
commonwealth. But, in the midſt of theſe miſ. cles, who 
fortunes, he preſerved his uſual dignity and ſe. N a battle 
renity of mind: he neither wept, nor wa Fards putt 
ſcen at the grave of any of his relations, till Ws colleag 
the death of Paralus, his only ſurviving legi. Y Pericles 
timate ſon: by this misfortune he was how. with the p 
ever ſubdued, though he till ſtrove to the ut. Its uſual v1 
molt of his power to maintain his former cha. Gſeale, W 
racter: but as he was putting a wreath upon @feebled 
the head of the dead body, he, for the fir Point of de 
time in his life, burſt into a loud lamentation, @pal citiz 
and ſhed a flood of tears. ing him qt 
The people, after trying other generals and | thority, 
orators, and finding none of ſufficient abili. Fas gener 
ties, invited Pericles to reſume his forme: b many v 
power both in civil and military affairs. THis hey imag 
ſpirits being depreſied by the weight of his Ford the) 
misfortunes, he had ſhut himſelf ap at home to hem, an 
indulge his ſorrow : but at the perſuaſion of He wond: 
his friends he again appeared in public; the Þ which 
people acknowledged their ingratitude, and 8nd whic 
he accepted the government. He was no Þy many 
ſooner appointed general, than he propoſe! 
the repeal of a law which he himſelf had 4 * On t 
made againſt baſtards; for, had it continued Jen comm 
in force, his name and family muſt have been giftory, \ 
extinct. But thovgh it was hard and unrea“ This was 
ſonable, that a law which had been put in pet ſente 
force with the utmoſt ſeverity, ſhould be re- fight of t 
pealed for the ſake of him who had firſt pro- Were exe 
poicd it; yet the Athenians being touched with Fon of Pe 
com- 
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dmpaſſion for his domeſtic misfortunes, al- 
ed him to regiſter his ſon in his own tribe, 
id under his own name. 
les, who having defeated the Peloponneſians 


This was that Pe- 


a battle at ſea near Argenuſæ, was after. 


Fards put to death by the people, as were alſo 


s colleagues “. 


3 Pericles himſelf was about this time ſeized 
zich the plague; but it did not operate with 
ts uſual violence, but was rather a 1 
Gſeaſe, which gradually waſted his body an 
nfeebled his mind. 
Joint of death, his friends, and ſome of the prin- 
öpal citizens fitting round his bed, and think- 
ing him quite inſenſible, talked of his virtue, 
zuthority, and great exploits; for while he 


While he lay at the 


as general he had erected nine trophies, for 
d many victories he had obtained. But tho? 
hey imagined that he did not underſtand one 
ord they ſaid, he had liſtened attentively to 
hem, and ſuddenly breaking ſilence, laid, 
e wondered they ſhould extol thoſe actions 
n which fortune had a conſiderable ſhare, 
nd which were ſuch as had been performed 
»y many other commanders, and yet omitted 


On this occaſion the Athenians appointed 
ten commanders, who, after having obtained the 


1Ctory, were tried for not burying the dead. 


This was the only crime laid to their charge 
Fet ſentence of death was pronounced againſt 
tight of them, and ſix of them being on the ſpot, 
were executed, among whom was this baſtard» 
jon of Pericles, 


the 
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the beſt and moſt honourable part of his ch 
racer, which was, „That no Athenien h 


© ever, through his means, put on mour! 
«6 ing.” 


he Ath 
atneſs of 
ined at t 
th 4 themſe 

Such were the actions of this great waßßpner mad 
who deſerves our higheſt admiration, whe \Wr0ors, tb 
we conlider the lenity and moderation Mn could, 
conſtantly obſerved amidft the difficulties Mmanit) 2 
buſinels, and the violence of pa'ty-diſput- WY with f 
or that real dignity of ſentiment which ;h autho 
peared in his eſteeming this the greatel! wc nad be 
his various excellencies, that tho? his pov. 1 g, NOW 
was ſo ab olate, he had never . a4 | prefer 
gratity his envy or reſentment, nor had e:. 
tra ate a2 enemy as if he thought him in 
concile ate, In my opinion, his kindnes 
his u ſpotted di gnity, and irre proachat 
conduct, are ſaficient to juſtify his being) 
noure with the name of Olpmpias ; for | 
virtue prevented its being an object of enn 
and rendered it graceful: for that is f 
ground of our veneration for the gods, wil 
are worthy to rule and direct the aniver' 8 
fron: their being the authors of good anden 
of evil. "The poets, who with their vain . 
abiurd imaginations, attempt to perplex a: 
miſl.ad us, confute themſelves; for wht 
they deſcribe the habitation of the gods a 
place of perfect repoſe, undiſturbed by wind 
pe! petually illummated with a pure gi! 
and bleſled with uninterrupted {erenity, the 
repreſent the deities themſelves agitated My 
hatred, anger, vexation, and various paſſia 
unWw orthy of even a wile man. 


mT. 
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they themſelves had been eclipſed, had no 
pner made a trial of other orators and go— 
Urnors, than they were convinced, that no 
In could, like him, temper his pride with 
. Wmanity and moderation, or unite ſuch dig- 
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he Athenians were ſoon ſenſible of the 
atneſs of their loſs. Thoſe who had moſt 
incd at the ſplendor of the power by which 


y with ſuch mildneſs and patience. The 
h authority which had expoſed him to envy, 


d had been repreſented as equal to that of a 
be 


Ang, now appeared to have been the ſupport 


d preſervation of the ſtate, 
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TAN HE family of the Falii, one ey were 
BY the moſt numerous and power! olid in 
Ve 1. in Reue, is ſaid to have been « He wa 
W. WW of ſcended from a ſon of Hercules, Wit conſu 
produced many eminent perſo:! r a victe 

and he, whoſe life I am now going to wn ho after 
was the fourth in the deſcent from Fab om whe! 
Rullus, or Rutilianus, who firſt brought ir tions c 
his family the honourable ſurname of Ju Hannibal 
mus. ear 7 reb: 
The ſedateneſs and taciturnity of our / ctorious 
bius during his childhood, his indifferer id aſton] 
with reſpe& to childiſh ſports and amu Þ Þy the 
ments, his ſlowneſs in learning, and his e- 9 
e cor 


ſubmiſſive behaviour to his equals, made th. 
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Vor. 1 
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o did not thoroughly know him, imagine 
at he was ſtupid ; and there were few able 
diſcover the latent fteadineſs and invin- 
ble courage, that appeared as ſoon as he 
htered on public employments : then what 
ad paſſed for timidity, appeared to be cau- 
ous prudence; and what had been thought 
activity and inſenſibility, were inflexible 
pnſtancy and calm reſolution. Fabius wiſely 
adging, that natural ſtrength was the beſt 
Fmour, prepared himſelf for war, by inur- 


6 his body to labour and exerciſe; and con- 


—_ 


ering words as the engines, by which the 
* Minds of the people are to be moved, he ap- 
lied himſelf alſo to the ſtudy of oratory, and 
quired ſuch a kind of eloquence, that his 
U 5 Sanner of ſpeaking and acting perfectly re- 
mbled each other: for in his ſpeeches were 
> affected and oſtentatious ornaments; but 
one Pl were always grave, ſententious, and full 
ower! F ſolid inſtruction. 
been He was five times conſul, and even in his 


cules, Wit conſulſhip was honoured with a triumph, 
perſor r a victory he obtained over the Ligurians, 
to win ho after their defeat took ſhelter in the Alps, 
n Fal om whence they never after made any depre- 
ght in tions on their neighbours, After this, 
f Mu Wannibal entering 1taly, defeated the Romans 

ar Trebia, and ravaging all Ty/cany with his 
our! Corious army, filled Rome itſelf with horror 
ifferer Ind aſtoniſhment, which was greatly encreaſ- 
ami Þ by there being obſerved many omens and 
his e odigies. Theſe, however, had no effect 
de the the conſul Flaminius, whole natural ardour 


Vol. II. E. had 


w. 
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had been encreaſed, by his having lately ob Tkppened d 
tained a victory over the Gauls, But tho” Fu # oyed ſev 
bius paid little regard to theſe prodigie, Yvers, anc 
which he thought too abſurd to be believed, et this vic 
he adviſed the Romans to wait patiently, an{Yerceived * 
not hazard an engagement with a general why Flamini::s 

had a well diſciplined army, inured to wa Froofs of | 
by many battles; telling them, that if they Yim lay tl 
would only take care to ſend ſuccours to they Womans we 


allies, and ſecure the cities in their poſſeſſion, ere ſlain, 
the enemy's vigour would expire of itſelf, / bein 
like a flame, for want of fuel. Flaminiu Yours ont 

bf his val 


however, proteſting, that he would not, lik 
Camillus, be reduced to fight for Rome within & could n 
the walls of Reme, ordered the tribunes tz Shar bec: 
draw out the army into the field. Though, he gene! 
on his mounting his horſe, the beaſt took 2 
fright, and caſt him to the ground“, he per. Hattle in 
ſiſted in has reſolution; marched againſt Han Qyual: Þ 
nibal, and drew up his army near the lake Fearing t 
Traſimena in Tuſcany. So great an earthquake Flaminius 
but diſgr 
* This accident was conſidered as à very un % defeat 
favourable omen; and it was followed by and. 4 ed, an 
ther circumſtance equally ominous, though na ' theref 
mentioned by Plutarch, which was, that when F ſafety 
the enſign attempted to pull his ſtandard out co! Fernatio 
the ground, in order to march, he had not YN un! 
{ſtrength enough to draw it up. But where b Pnanimo 
the wonder, ſays Cicero, to have a horſe tak: F-MPere' 
fright, or to find a ſtandard-bearer, who, per- Panners 
haps, was unwilling to march, feebly endeavour um £4" 
ing to draw up the ſtandard, which he had pur: Fabiu 
e HET CTR. onferre 
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zppened during the engagement, that it de- 
royed ſeveral towns, changed the courſe of 


vers, and tore off the tops of the mountains, 
t this violent agitation of the carth was un- 
erceived by the combatants, In this battle 
laminius fell, after having given ſignal 
roofs of his ſtrength and valour, and round 
im lay the praveſt men in the army. The 
mans were entirely defeated, 15co00 of them 
ere ſlain, and as many taken pr:{oners, Hau- 
bal being deſirous ot beſtowing funeral ho- 
ours on the body of Flamiuius, on account 


If his valour, cauſed it to be ſought for, but 


could not be ſound; nor was it ever known 
hat became of 1t. After the former defeat, 
e general who wrote, and the meſſenger 

Frovphi the news, related it only as a 
attle in which the loſs on both ſides was 
gual: but now Pempenius the prætor, on 
earing the news of the defeat and death of 
laminius, aſſembled the people, and, with- 


zut diſguiſing the matter, cried. We are 


defeated, O Romans! our army is deſtroy- 


ed, and the conſul Flaminius killed, Think 
therefore how you are to provide for your 
F ſafety.” The people, in their firſt con- 


ternation, knew not what to determine; but 


don uniting to chuſe a dictator, their choice 


nanimoaſly fell on Fabius, whoſe valour was 


empered by prudence, and whoſe gravity of 


manners and undaunted courage, rendered 


im equal to the greatneſs of the office. 
Fabius having entered on this high office, 

onferred the command of the horſe on Lucius 

E 2 Minucius, 
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Minncius, and aſked leave of the ſenate, that 
he himielf might in time of battle ſerve . 


horſeback, which by an ancient law was for. 
bid to the generals; and to render the pcopl: 
more ſubmiſſive and obedient, he cauſed him. 


ſelf to be attended by twenty-four lictor. 


'Thus when the Conſul came to viſit him, he 


ſent to let him know, that he muſt diſmij 1 
his lictors with their faſces, and, laying afide } 
every enſign of authority, appear before hin 
as a private perſon. He began his dictator. 


ſhip by public acts of devotion, exhortinz 


the people not to fear the enemy; but to? 
appeaſe the anger of the gods, and made 2 
vow beſore them, to offer in ſacrifice the whole $ 
produce of the next ſeaſon throughout all I. Yi 
ly, of cows, ſheep, goats and ſwine; and he 

alſo commanded the ſum of 333, ooo ſeſter. Y! 
ces, 333 denarii, and one third of a dena. 
rius, to be expended in games in honour df 


the gods. 


Fabius having, by theſe religious acts, re. 
vived the courage of the people, he marched 


againſt Hannibal, not with the deſign of com- 


ing to an immediate engagement, but with 
a view to exhauſt the ſpirits and vigour of 


the enemy, and gradually to weaken and di- 


ſtreſs them. For this purpoſe he always en- f 


camped on the higheſt eminences, where thei: 
horſe could have no acceſs: he carefully 


watched the inotions of Hannibal: when he 
marched, he followed him ; and when the 
— veal he did ſo too; but it was always? 


upon the hills, and where he could not be 
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tompelled to come to an engagement; and 
this means he gave them no reſt, but filled 

zem with continual alarms. His dilatory 

\chaviour made the people at Rome, and even 

hoſe in his own camp, ſuſpe& his want of 

courage: this opinion alſo prevailed in the 
army of Hannibal, where that general was the 
only man that was not deceived; and as he 
clearly ſaw Fabius's deſign, tried every me- 
thod to bring him to an engagement, without 
which his army would in time be 1nevitably 
ruined: ſometimes he advanced to alarm him 
with the apprehenſions of an attack, and at 
others, marching from place to place, led 
him up and down the country. But all his 
artifices could not ſhake the firmneſs of the 
Dictator's reſolutions. Fabius was however 
rendered very uneaſy, by the unſeaſonable 
courage and impatience of Minucius, his ge- 
neral of the horſe; who perpetually harangu- 
ing the ſoldiers, inſpired them with eager- 
neſs for the battle, and a vain confidence of 
ſucceſs, whence they inſulted and derided 
Fabius, while they extolled the bravery of 
Minucius. This raifing his vanity, he rallied 
Fabius's encampments on the mountains, 
where, as from a theatre, his men might be- 
hold the flames and the deſtruction of the 
country; and would ſometimes aſk the friends 
of the Dictator, Whether, in leading them 
from mountain to mountain, he did not in- 
tend at laſt to carry them up into heaven, and 
hide them in the clouds from the army of 
Hannibal? 'Theſe ſpeeches were repeated to 
| E 3 Fabius 
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filence their ſneers by fighting the enemy, 
But he replied, I ſhould be more timorou 
« than they repreſent me, ſhould I be ſo weak 
& as to quit my purpoſe through fear of rid. 
« cule and reproach. There is no ſhame in 
« being apprehenſive for the ſafety of ou 
« country; and he muſt be unworthy c 


«© becomes the ſlave of thoſe he ought to go- 
«« vern, whoſe folly and raſhneſs it is his duty 
* to reſtrain.” 

Some time after Hannibal deſiring to re. 
move farther from Fabius, and to encamp in 
a more convenient place for forage, ordered 


his guides to conduct him to Caſinum; but nt when 


they miſunderſtanding him, led him and his 
army towards Cafflinum, on the borders of 


Campania, where the adjacent country is en- 1 


tirely ſurrounded with hills, except where 
there is an opening to the ſea, a valley ex- 
tending quite to the coaſt. But Fabius being 
well acquainted with the country, led his 
army round by another road, and detaching 
four thouſand men to ſtop up the end of the 
valley, which Hannibal had entered, poſted 
the reſt of his army on the neighbouring 
mountains, only ſending a body of his belt 
hight-armed troops to fall upon Hannibal's 
rear; which they performed with ſuch ſucceſs. 
that they cut off eight hundred of them, and 
threw the whole army into diſorder. Hanni- 
bal now finding his error, immediately cruci— 


hed his guides; but the Romans being fo ad- 


Fabius by his friends, who perſuaded him u 
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ntageouſly poſted that there were no hopes 

breaking through them, his ſoldiers be- 
n to deſpair of ever eſcaping out of that 
ſs. In this diſtreſs, Hannibal, in the be- 
nning of the night, cauſed 2000 oxen he 
d in his camp, to have torches and dry 
ggots faſtened to their horns, which bein 


hted, the beaſts were driven up the hills, 


ar the narrow paſs guarded by the enemy, 
d while thoſe engaged in executing this 


der were thus employed, he marched flowl 


The oxen at firſt proceeded leiſurely, 
d appearing like an army marching with 


hted torches, greatly ſurprized the herdſ- 
en and ſhepherds on the neighbouring hills; 
t when the fire had burnt the horns to the 


pick, and they became enraged with pain, 


. fey ran and diſperſed themſelves about, toſſ- 
is en- I 


> their heads, burning each other, and ſcat- 
ging the flames and ſparks around, ſet fire 
the buſhes. The Romans were filled with 
Hhazement, eſpecially thoſe left to guard the 
Wſſes, who being at ſome diſtance from the 
in body, quitted their poſt with terror, 
d precipitately retired to their camp on the 
ls; and they were no ſooner gone, than a 
dy of Hannibal's light-armed troops ſeized 
e paſs, and ſoon after the army, with all 
je baggage, marched ſafely through. 
Before morning Fabius eee. the ſtra- 
em, by ſome of the beaſts falling into the 
Wnds of the Romans; but for fear of an am- 
Wih in the dark, he kept his army all night 
Q their arms in the camp; and as ſoon as it 
| Was 
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was day charged the rear of the enemy, which 


had not yet got clear of the narrow paſs, ar 


threw them into great diſorder; but Haun 


ſpeedily detaching a body of light and actig 
Spaniards, ho had bcen uſed to climb mou 


tains, theſe briſkly attacked the heavy-armed 


Romans, killed many of them, and oblige! 
Fabius to retire. 
This action made the people of Rome ex 


Claim, that it was now evident, that tha 


DiQator was not only inferior to Haraibal i 


courage, but cven in prudence and condud! 


Still more to inflame them, that artful gen: 


ral burnt and deſtroyed all the country, ci 
cept the lands belonging to Fabius, and eve 


laced guards to ſecure them from dame; 
his had the effect Hannibal expected. 1 
Roman people were exaſperated againſt ti: 


Dictator, and the Tribunes inveighed loud 
on his treachery, particularly Metilius, will 
thought, by depreſſing Fabius, to raile I} 


uncle Minucius. 


the priſoners ſhould be exchanged man fe 
man; and if any on either fide remain 
they thould be redeemed at 250 drachms 
each; for when all were exchanged, the! 
remained 240 Romans, which the ſenate 1. 
only refuſed to ranſom, but reproached #4 
bius with acting contrary to the honour a! 
intereſt of the commonwealth, in receemi! 
at ſo dear a rate, men whoſe cowardice Bs 


be 


About 7l. 10s. 


1 


trayed t 


15 Fabi 
money, 
ſell his 


Wduced. 


and 7 


ſoners \ 


Many of tl 
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me tO 2 


1s oblig' 


y with 
nded h 


ated ht 


Pal. H 


Ss, and 
was n 
ry opp 
ent wit. 
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The ſenate were alſo offend age, 1 


ed, chat he had agreed with Haxnibal, til 


hind, k 
their v. 
prehenſ 
d when 
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reaſed 
ntly ca 
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„Whietrayed them into the hands of the enemy. 
aſs, ais F abius bore with patience, and having 
Haun, money, ſent his ſon to Rome, with orders 
d aan ſell his land, and to bring him what it 
b mou duced. This his ſon punctually perform- 
y- arme and Fabius having paid the ranſom, the 
oblige! ſoners were delivered to him; but though 
ny of them afterwards offered to repay him, 

dome en generouſly refuſed to take their money. 
at the abius being about this time called to 
„ i to afſiſt at ſome ſolemn ſacrifices, he 
condus Ws obliged to leave the command of the 
ul ger WY with Minucius : when he not only com- 
try, al nded him as Dictator, but earneſtly en- 
ind er ated him not to come to a battle with Han- 
dameg Pal. However, his commands, his entrea- 
3 "05, and his advice, had no effect; for Fa- 
inſt was no ſooner gone, than Minucius ſought 
d loud ry opportunity of coming to an engage- 
1, wilt with Hannibal, who having one 4 
raiſe t out a conſiderable part of his army to 
) offend age, Minicius fell on thoſe that were left 
zal, t. ind, killed a great number, and advanced 
man fe cheir very trenches ; the enemy were even 
maine Prehenſive that he would ſtorm their camp; 
chm; when the reſt of the troops returned, he 
d, the rented without lois. The preſumption of 
nate icin, and the ardour of the ſoldiers, were 
hed 7MFrcaled by this ſucceſs. The news was in- 
jour a Wtly carried to Rome z and being told to 
deem bu, he cried, That he dreaded nothing more 
dice hai” the ſucceſs of Minucius. The people, 


vever, tranſported with joy, ran to the 


44 
um, where Metelius their tribune, making 


a1 
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an oration in praiſe of Minucius, accuſed Id uf 
bius and his friends with treachery and co As Fabi. 
ardice. But he ſtepping forth, without 42 inucius's 1 
deſcending to anſwer Sis accuſations, HV into 
them finiſh the ſacrifices as ſoon as pef ned bac 
fiible, that he might return to the arneed and 
to puniſh Minucius for preſuming to fight co, dignit. 
trary to his orders. A great tumult inftanthority, 
aroſe among the people, who imagined ti 1 
Minucius's life was in danger; for the Dictal ens. E. 
had the power of impriſoning and puttir nking 1 
any one to death without the form of a tri d that « 
Now, however, none dared to oppoſe d rt, took 
Dictator, except Melilius, who, from hi uvered | 
office of Tribune, might ſay what he ple h had 
ed; but he boldly applying himſelf to ue. 
3 entreated them not to abandon HHU 
bear bo: 


rave Minucius, nor ſuffer him to periſh, li 
the ſon of Manlius Torguatus, whom his ith people 
ther beheaded, becauſe he had gained F d which 
victory ; and exhorted them to deprive e, it 
bius of the dictatorſnip. The people wen to com! 
granny affected by this diſcourte ; but ng with ye 

eing willing to deprive Fabius entirely of H that he 
authority, they decreed that Minucius ſhout the pec 
have an equal ſhare in that ofice ; which vj welfare 
then a thing without precedent. The en: and dif 
mies of Fabius now thought they had ſufly S as the 


ciently humbled him; but he fubmitted view 0 
great mildneſs, though he was extreme 
concerned for the ſake of the public, at find 
ing ſuch power lodged in the hands of 
man of ſo impetuous a temper. | 


by him 
aunit., 
» NOT iT 
en his 
z emine 
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1 cl Fabius was under apprehenſions that 
ut enueind's raſhneis might hurry him and the 
s, „Iny into ſome dangerous enterprize, he re- 
as „Ned back with all poſſible ſecrecy and 
" "Weed, and found Minucius ſo elated with his 
kr co dignity, that, not ſatisfied with a joint 
nan chority, he required that they ſhould have 
ed e command of the army every other day by 
Jian. Tabus rejected this propoſal, and 
Making it leſs dangerous to divide the army, 


puttin 4 
a trial dd that each general ſhould command his 
of: Urt. took the firſt and fourth legion, and 
e 1Mlivered the ſecond and third to Minucius ; 
om h livered the ſecond and third to Minucius; 
= plex h had alſo an equal ſhare in the auxiliary 
to sees. 


don u Minucius, on being thus exalted, could not 
iſh, lid bear boaſting, that, from a regard to him, 
15 oi people had humbled the dictatorial power. 
rained y ) which Fabius replied, © Conhder Minu- 
A , it is Hannibal and not Fabius you are 
le wen te combat; but if you muſt needs contend 
but with your colleague, let it be by ſhewing, 
ly of td that he who 1s honoured and favoured by 


the people, is not leſs concerned for their 
welfare than he whom they have treated ill 
and diſgraced.” But Minucius conſidering 
as the raillery of an old man, immediate- 
res off his part of the army, and encamp- 
Aby himſelf, 

„ Hannibal, who was attentive to every thing, 
8 not ignorant of what had paſſed, Be- 
Men his army and that of the Remans was 
eminence that ſeemed an advantageous 

poſt, 
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Poſt, and round it was a large plain, wil 
appeared at a diſtance perfectly ſmooth ¶ 
even, tho? it had many hollows and ditchs 
Had Hannibal pleaſed, he might eaſily ha 
taken poſſeſſion of the above eminence; þ 
he reſerved it as a bait for the Romans. 0 
ſerving that Fabius and Minucius were dini 
ed, he in the night lodged a number of n 

| in the ditches and hollow places, and ear 

4 in the morning ſent a {mall detachment 

" ſeize that poſt, in order to tempt Minucius 

N diſpute the poſſeſſion of it. His deſign { 

ceeded, Minucius ſent out a body of lig 

11 armed troops, then ſome horſe, and at | 

605 perceiving Hannibal himſelf advancing tot 

aſſiſtance of his forces, marched with the! 
mainder of his army, and with great reſolut 

attacked thoſe poſted on the riſing ground. I 
engagement continued equal for ſome tim 
but Hannibal no ſooner perceived the wh 
army advanced within the toils he | 
laid for them, than he gave the ſignal, a 

his men inſtantly ruſhed from the ditches 

low places, and attacking Minucius's 1 

made great ſlaughter. The Roman army 

inſtantly thrown into the utmoſt terror 
confuſion. Mznucius, filled with amazeme 
looked round on his officers, and ſaw tl 
none of them could maintain their grou 
the ſoldiers every where began to fly; 
even in this there was no ſafety ; for! 
victorious Numidians, who had ſpread tia 

ſelves every way, cut to pieces all whom d 

tound ſcattered about the plain, 
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* 


nn the mean while Fabius foreſeeing what 
would happen, had cauſed his troops to take 


ms, and from an eminence near his cam 


viewed all that paſſed, when obſerving Minu- 
he's army encompalied by the enemy, and 
hearing their diſtant cries, he with a deep 
gtoan, ſtriking his hand on his thigh, cried, 


O heavens! how much ſooner than I ex- 


« pected has Miuucius ruined himſelf!” Then 
commanding the enhgns to march, and the 
amy to follow him, he called aloud, ©* Now 
„let all who remember Minucius haſten to his 


4 aſſiſtance. He is a brave man, and a lover 


: 


| 


«of his country. If he has been too for- 


«EK ward to engage the enemy, we will tell 


«© him of it hereafter.” Fabius then march- 
ing at the head of his men, cleared the plain 
of the Numidians, and falling on thoſe who 
were charging the Romans in the rear, cut to 
- Bi all who oppoſed him, while the reſt 
ering that they ſhould be ſurrounded as the 

ans had been, ſaved themſelves by flight. 
On which Haunibal ſeeing ſuch a ſudden 
change, ſounded a retreat, and drew off his 
men, while the Romans under Minucius were 
equally glad to retire in ſafety. Tis ſaid, 
that on this occaſion Hannibal ſaid to his 
ends, Did not I tell you, that the cloud 


*x-lich hovered on the tops of the moun- 
tains would one time or other come down 
upon us with a ſtorm ??? 

Fabius having ſuffered his men to ſtrip the 
degd bodies of his enemies, retired to his 
App, without fiying a harſh thing of his 
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colleague 3 who having on his ſide aſſembl Hanniba 
his troops, thus addreſſed them. Never: diſgrace 
« err, my fellow-ſoldiers, in conducting gre! ſalutary. 
« affairs, is above the power of human rn H know nc 
© ture; but to improve by our faults, is} ¶ more ob 
coming a good and a prudent man, for to hi 
e have ſome reaſons to accuſe Fortune; bu life; bu 
« have many to thank her: for in a few hor the lives 
ce ſhe has taught me what IT had never bef Soon aft 
« learnt; that I am unfit to command othe Wd new C 
« and have need of another to command mediatel 
& and that we ought not to contend fy Wple in t 
victory over thofe to whom it 1s our adv; Wer wards 
<« tage to yield. For the future, theref re birth 
& the dictator muſt be your commander: Mere exc! 
« will ſtill, however, be your leader, I prev 
< ſhewing you an example of gratitude, of the 
in being the firſt to obey his orders.” ner get 1 
then commanded all his men to follow hin e Ttaly fr 
the camp of Fabius, and on his entering dulous m 
marched towards the dictator's tent. 
bius came out to meet him, when MIt is dit 
fixing his ſtandards before him, ſaluted MPether Fab 
with a loud voice by the name of Father, ie. The 
his ſoldiers ſaluted thoſe of Fabius wild not fu 
title of Patrons, a name by which thoſe eius an 
are made free call thoſe to whom they ing contra 
1aviour of 


their liberty. When filence being mij 
erouſly a. 


O 

Minucius cried, ** You have this day, Fal 

obtained a double victory; one by confeſſin 
5 valour over your enemies, and an ved an 5. 
te over your colleague by your humanitytitude, th 
prudence; by the one you have prei:Wipride and 
** us, and by the other we are inſtru ht He was 


n 


N 
5 
Þ 
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Hannibal's victory over us, is not more 


diſgraceful than yours is honourable and 
ſalutary. I call you Father, becauſe I 
know no title more honourable: but I am 
more obliged to you than to my father; 
for to him I am only obliged for my own 


life; but to you I owe my own life, and 


the lives of all here preſent *.” 


oon after Fabius reſigned the dictatorſhip, 
md new Conſuls were created, 
mediately ſucceeded him, followed his ex- 


Thoſe who 


ple in the management of the war; but 


Serwards Terentius Varro, a man of an ob- 
n Ire birth +, being made Conſul, he every 


ere exclaimed, that while Conſuls like 
bius prevailed in Rome, there would be no 
of the war, boaſting, that he ſhould no 


Wner get ſight of the enemy, than he would 
ne Jah from the arms of ſtrangers. 


The 
dulous multitude being flattered by theſe 


It is difficult to determine on this occaſion, 


ether Fabius or Minucius were moſt worthy of 


viſe. The humanity and patriot ſpirit, which 


in. uld not ſuffer Fabius to permit the headſtrong 


Loſe viMF-=ctus and his troops to be ruined by their 
hev 0 1 ing contrary to his advice, was noble; but the 
g mißz aviour of Minucius was not leſs great, in his 
 Foqzicrouſly acknowledging his errors, and pub- 
by 1887 conteſſing the ſuperiority of Fabius; which 

ano ved an ingenuity of mind, and a ſenſe of 
mit titude, that roſe above the narrow ſelfiſh views 
prei:1 pride and ambition. 


1ſtruc le was the fon of a butcher. 


K þ F 2 pro- 
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promiſes, he raiſed 83,000 men, a great 
army than had ever yet been ſent out of Rm; 
'The wiſe and the experienced, and particula) 
Fabius, were much terrified and dejected; 
dreading, that if ſo great a body of the font 


: 


of the Roman youth ſhould be cut off, n 
itſelf would be inevitably loſt. They ther: 
fore addreſſed themſelves to Paulus Ami, 


the other Conſul, an experienced officer, thy} 1 


he ſtood in fear of the people, who had fe: 
merly ſet a fine upon ham. They perſuade 


him to be a check upon the raſhneſs of h 
colleague; and told him, that the interell « 


his country required that he ſhould opp ! 
He ſet forwa 


Varro as well as Hannibal. 


with the reſolution to follow their advice 


But Varro inſiſting that they thould comma! 
alternately, when it came to his turn“, po! 


ed his army at the village of Caunæ, by 4 $ 


river Aufdus, near Hannibal; and it was n 
ſooner day, than he ſet up the red flag or: 
his tent, as the ſignal of battle. The Cr 
thaginians, whole army did not amount ! 


half the number of that of the Romans, weh: 


filled with terror; Hanniba!, however, orden 


them to take arms, while, with a few 


tendants, he rode to a rifing ground a 


ſmall diſtance, to take a view of the enen} 


Plutarch has here omitted an engagem 


0 


in which Paulus ALmilius defeated the Car: 
ö 
; 


loſs of the Romans hardly amounted to an hull 


* 


ginians, who loſt about 1700 men, thought 


dred. 


N 


4 
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rea ho were now ranged in order of battle. 
Nom When Gi/co, a Carthaginian nobleman, ob- 
ulal Fring, that the number of the enemy was 
Ce} Fry altoniſhing z Hannibal, with a ſerious 
fond @untenance, replied, There is ſomething yet 
Nal Fre aſtoniſbing; and Gifco atking, What he 
then Want? Hannibal gravely added, It ig, that 
i, all that army there is not one man named Giſ- 
- th! S. At this unexpected jeſt all the company 
id fo: Wughed;z and as they, in returning to the 
ſuade my, told it to all'they met, it cauſed a ge- 
of h ral laughter, which gave freſh ſpirits to the 
reſt + Mrtbaginian army, who naturally ſuppoſed, 
oppas Mat their general would not, on ſuch an oc- 
"wal ion, be inclined to jeſting, had he not a 
device} Worough contempt of the enemy. 
nmat Hannibal, in this battle, drew up his men 
„ rein Ich their backs to the wind, which was not 
by is Aly very violent and ſcorching, but carried 
was of Ich it from the plain, clouds of duſt and 
1 oi Wd, which paſſing over the heads of the 
de Co G@rthaginians, greatly incommoded the Ro- 
bunt $M. He then placed all his belt troops in 
„ wel W& wings, and advanced the main body be- 
orden Ind them; commanding the wings, that 
few en the main body gave way, and the Re. 
id abs ſhould be far enough engaged between 
enenihem, they ſhould on each fide charge them 


þ "I 


e 
AEM: 


Car: 
mob þ 

ol 
an ha 


wht 


Iflank, and endeavour to enconipafs thein. 
is had all the ſucceſs Harnibal expected, 
the Romans preiling on his front, which 
e ground, his army was reduced into the 
mof an half- moon; and they ſtill preſſing 
ward, the Wings ined behind, and charg— 
s ＋ 2 ed 


as „ <a ft 
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ed them both in flank and rear with ire Was owing 
dible ſlaughter of the Romans. The Coni} In this occ 
Varro, with a ſmall number, fled to V © Carthagi! 
and Paulus Fimilius, with his body covert MW You kn 
with darts that ſtuck in his wounds, and wy Ja victory 
a mind full of anguiſh, ſat down on a {tor! Wory, ho 


waiting till the enemy would put an cad! 


ration In 


his life. His face was ſo disfigured and Rain? Waſter of th 
with blood, that his friends and dome d of 7 
paſſed by without knowing him. Till at e moſt fic 
Cornelius Lentulus, a young patrician, rec, What w. 
letting him, alighted from his horſe, and ty in Fa: 
fering it to him, entreated him to preſere Pan prude 
life ſo neceſſary to the ſafety of the comme Metration, 
wealth: but nothing could prevail on hin; Wreſee ſuc 
accept the horſe; he obliged Cornelius tor, Womans nc 
mount him; then ſtanding up, and git him; h 
him his hand, he commanded him tot MW which t 
Fabius Maximus, that Paulus Amilius had H lone prev 
lowed his directions to the laſt, without hom the 
viating from the meaſures they had agr#WMWufilanim 
upon; but that he had been firſt overpong e only 1 
ed by Varro. and then by Hannibal. HaviffWpith a cal 
thus diſpatched Lentulus, he threw himſch f feminate 
the ſwords of the enemy, *Tis ſaid, i ſociatin; 
50,000 Romans were lain in this battle. ommon 
4000 priſoners taken in the field, be ncourage 
10,000 taken after the battle in both Mt the ga 
camps. i 
HannibaPs friends earneſtly perſuaded . The 


to purſue his victory, and, by following Me ruins 
flying Romans, enter with them through o miles 
gue? of Reme; as within five days he mfp The V 
up in the capitol. But perhaps his ci 


1 
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as owing to the interpoſition of ſome deity, 
n this occaſion, it is reported, that Paorcas, 
8 Carthaginian, told him, with indignation, 
You know, Hannibal, how to obtain a 
a victory, but not how to uſe it. This 
tort ory, however, produced a favourable al- 
end! Wration in his affairs; for he now became 
ſtains Waſter of the beſt provinces and towns in Itah, 
meſii Wd of Capra itſelf, which was, next to Rome, 
| at h We moſt flouriſhing and opulent “. 
rect, What was efteemed cowardice and inacti- 
ande ty in Fabius, now appeared more than hu- 
ſerve! Pan prudence, and a divine wiſdom and pe- 
mme Wetration, that could, at ſo great a diſtance, 
him: Preſee ſuch almoſt incredible events. The 
5 tor! Womans now therefore place all their hopes 
gun n him; his wiſdom is the temple, the altar, 
to which they fly for refuge; and his counſels 
ad one prevent their deſerting the city. He 
out ch hom they had branded with the name of 


agi ufilanimous, is, in this general dejection, 
rpong he only man who ſhews no ſigns of fear: 
Harißcvith a calm and ſerene brow he checks their 


micht feminate lamentations, and prevents their 


id, U fociating together in public, to bewail their 
tle. I ommon diſtreſs: he aſſembles the ſenate, 

* ncourages the magiſtrates, and places guards 
both! 


? t the gates of the city, to prevent the timo- 


_ 
> 


pF 


ded 1h The preſent city of Capua was built out of 
ving Ihe ruins of this ancient city, which are about 
ugh wo miles diſtant. See M/for's Travels, inſerted 
le 55 e World dijplazed, vol. xviii. p. 198. 
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rous from flying. The fealt of Ceres hap pes 
ing to fall within this time, that ſolemsnin 
was omitted, leſt the number of forrowf 


countenances aſſembled together, ſhould avg 


to the general dejection; and becaule t 
worſhip moſt acceptable to the gods, is thy 
which proceeds from chearful hearts. Bu 


thoſe rites were carefully performed th 


were thought proper to appeaſe their ange. 


About the ſame time two veſtal virgins beit 
convicted of a criminal converſation with eth 


other ſex, one died by her own hand, a 


the other was, according to cuſtom, buric 
alive. 

The generoſity and moderation of the N: 
mans now appeared very extraordinary; to 


on Varro's returning home full of ſhame an 


confuſion for the ruin which, by his miſcos 
duct, he had brought on his country, th 
whole ſenate and people went to the gates d 
the city to meet him, with all the reſpect du 
to his dignity as Conſul. And after ſilenc 
was commanded, the magiſtrates, and Fab: 


in particular, commended him for not deff 


{pairing of the commonwealth, but returnin! 


to adminiſter the government, and execu#8 


the. laws. 


«YA 2 
The Romans no ſooner heard that Hans! n 


had, after the battle, marched into the rc 


moter parts of Irahr, than they began to 4 
cover their courage, and ſent out an arnf 
under the command of Fabius Maximus, an 


Claudius Marcel as, great generals, but 0 
ven 
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different diſpoſitions; for Marcellus was 
N, active, and enterprizing, and Fabius 
adhered to his former principles; ſo that 
Jonius obſerves, that the Romans called 


eellus their Sword, and Fabius their Buck- 


and that the vigour of the one, mixed 
the ſteadineſs of the other, formed a 


oy compound, very falutary to Rome. 
ring the whole courſe of this war, Hanni- 


had ſtill to contend with theſe generals, 


er as Conſuls, Proconſuls, or Prætors; 
d, ard 


buried 


Seach was five times Conſul. But at length 
»cellus fell into a ſnare laid for him b 
M&::ibal, and was killed in his fifth conſul- 
Ip. However, all his art and ſubtilty were 
Hacceſs ful with Fabius; though he was ance 
Mome danger of being ſurprized; he having 
t counterfeit letters to him, as from the 
Mcipal inhabitants of Metapontum *, engag- 
to deliver up the city, if he would come 
ore it with his army. Accordingly Fabius 
dlved to march thither with a part of his 
y; but conſulting the flight of birds, they 
peared inauſpicious, and he ſoon after diſ- 
Fered, that thoſe letters had been forged by 
 PETI:16 
Fabius thought that a mild and gentle treat- 
Wnt, and not being ſuſpicious on ſlight 
dunds, were the beſt means of keeping the 
Wes firm to his intereſt, and of preventing 
towns belonging to the Romans from re- 


x 1 


1 


Aton of the ancient Lacania in Italy, now 
ed Terra di Mare. 


volting. 
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volting. *Tis ſaid, that on his being ti: ſh to the 


that a Masſian in his army, who, in rank Wrable for 
courage, was one of the moſt conſiderable was fill 


among the allies, had perſuaded ſome fs 
ſoldiers to deſert, he ordered him to be c: 
ed, and then told him, that he was ſen(! 


Fabius 
his 1s t 


vou; Ali 
his merit and ſervices had not been ſuſficic Mall ſee \ 
ly rewarded; but whenever you are aggrin n the ac: 


he added, I hall take it ill, if you do not if leſign.“ 
to me. He then gave him a fine horſe, M MW he city 
other valuable preſents, and from that t. fly delive 
none ſhewed more zeal and fidelity than t Movered. 
Marfian. W a fifter 
Another time being informed by ſome tion for 
his officers, that one of the men frequem , to wh: 
quitted his polt, and rambled out of MY garriſon 
camp; he aſted, what fort of a man he u that thi 
They anſwered, that he was a native of |: tribute 
cania, and there was not a braver man in munica 
army. Fabius immediately cauſed ſt. id « Wit to 74 
uiry to be made with reſpect to his met army. 
or leaving the camp; and at length find ces with 
that he went a conſiderable way to viſt gained 


young woman, with whom he was in Ja ud no gr 
he gave orders to find her out, and to con promiſe 
her ſecretly to his tent. This taſk being city to. 
formed, he ſent for the Lucanian, and caliþ@Won. O 


him aſide, let him know that he was acquaipWWTwhom tl 
ed with his lying in the night out of , town, | 
camp, which was a capital offence acapWWJrutzan, 


military diſcipline, and the Reman laws; chat be 
as he was alſo ſenfible that he was a br} 
man, and had done good ſervice, he This c 


willing to forgive him; but would conf 
Uh 


zop's ſce 
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teh to the cuſtody of one who ſhould be an- 
nkeWrable for his good behaviour. The fol- 
dle was filled with terror and amazement; 
Fabius producing the woman, added, 
de ct his is the perſon who muſt anſwer for 


ent ou; and by your future behaviour we 
hci: hall fee whether your night rambles were 
gr Wn the account of love, or any other worſe 
ot 15. 


| deſign.” 
e, w WW he city of Taregtum had been treache- 
at tn ly delivered up to Hannibal; but was thus 
aan Wovered. A young Tarentine in the arm 
W a ſiſter in that city, who had a tender 
ſome ection for him, and was beloved by a Pra- 
quem r, to whom Hannibal gave the command of 
of WF garriſon. The young 7 arentine, imagin- 
that this circumſtance might be made to 
tribute to the advantage of the Rcmans, 


* . * O . 
municated his deſign to Fabius, and then 


116 it to Tarentum as a deſerter from the Ro- 
mo: army. There, by employing his good 
findn ces with his ſiſter in behalf of her lover, 

vi gained the Bruzzan's friendſhip, and then 
in lo Mud no great difficulty in perſuading him by 

cou promite of great rewards, to deliver up 

1ng city to Fi. This is the common tra- 

1 cal 1þ@Þon. Otheis however ſay, that the woman 


quai whom the Bratian was perſuaded to betray 
t of town, was not a native of Tarentum, but 


a copr utian, who had been Fabias's concubine, 
ws; chat being the Zrutian governor's coun— 
a bk 

he This city ſtill exiſts; and is at preſent 2 


com op's ſce in the kingdom of Ales. 


1 


tr y * 


which he afterwards placed in the capi 
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try-woman and acquaintance, F abius pris f this 0c: 
ly ſent her to corrupt him. In the r to Mas 
while Fabius, in order to draw Hannibal and mu 
greater diſtance, ſent orders to the gar 


0 OW a1:nibal | 
of Rhegium, to ravage the country of the he relie: 


tians, and lay ſiege to Cauloniaz on wii: ve n 
Hannibal marched with all his forces to taken; 
relief, and Fabius laid ſiege to Tamm „ Hann 
which he cauſed to be aſſaulted by land . 
ſea, Moſt of the Tarentines ran to defend in uf 
town on thot ſide where the attack was mag ed him 
when Fabius, on a ſignal given by the Þ:ug,.4id thai 
commander, ſcaled the walls at the place Mis victoi 
ſigned, and entered the town without opigh allowed 
ſition. ſelemes he h 

Here Fabius ſullied his glory by his bar an able 
rity ; for that the world 2 not think hold of 


yy 


had taken the city by treachery, he orde bor. Fo: 


his men to put all the Bratians to the (wow away v 


but this cruelty, inſtead of removing the \yW-ated' b 
picion, made him alſo incur the reproach r honour 
perfidy and inhumanity. Many of the 74 * „ his ſo 
tines were likewiſe killed, and 30,000 of wing ye 
ſold for ſlaves. The army had the plunde bis flice, an 
the town, and 3000 talents were brought relating 
the treaſury, While they were carrying Whuph inf 
the ſpoils, an officer aſked, what ſhould WE up to h 
done with their gods, (meaning the ſta red one 
and pictures in the temples) on which to tell! 
bius anſwered, Let us leave their ant the Cor 
« gods to the Tarentines.“ He, howech le aſſeml 
carried away a Colaſſiau Ratue of Hefe, exyr 
t at the 
Teble fo 
1. II. 


near an equeſtrian ſtatue of himſelf in bag; 


; 
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pt this occaſion, Fabius ſnewed himſelf in- 
© me or to Marcellus, both in taſte for the fine 
Cal and much more in mercy and humanity. 

Ca :1:b4a/ had marched with great diligence 
nene relief of Tarentum, but being come 


| Wig in five miles of it, was informed that it 
S to taken; on which he ſaid, that Rome had 
2/188 Hannibal, and Tarentum was loft by 
and lame art by which he had obtained it. 
ten ain, upon this ſucceſs, had a triumph 
5 M:Weed him at Rome, which was much more 
 Þ@ndid than that he had formerly obtained 
40 Apis victory over the Ligurianse for he was 
It op allowed to be ſuperior to Hannibal, whoſe 
mes he had defeated with the ſame eaſe, 
S bar, an able wreſtler diſengages himſelf from 
think hold of an antagoniſt, who has loſt his 
 orde dur. For Hannibal's army was now partly 
E {wot Wn away with continual action, and partly 
the ted by wealth and luxury. Among 
roacl\ ir honours conferred on Fabius by the Ro- 
ie T, his fon was nominated Conſul for the 


ving h 
ould ak 


ir aug 
howent le le aſſembly inſtantly turned their eyes On 


[creo us, expreſſing by their looks their reſent- 


; Cap!t at the indignity offered to a perſon io 
in VFr:ble for his age and authority: bot, 
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dnsfer it te 
the utmo 


immediately alighting from his horſe, he; 
and embraced him: My ſon, faid he, IA 


ce N your ſentiments and behaviour, reme dan 
««. have ſhewn that you have a juſt ſenſe uld be e 
the dignity of your office, and of the graf ice of tl 
«« neſs of the people you command, T:iþWbonty an 
„ Our forefathers advanced the glory of ate to ef} 
« commonwealth, by preferring it to mon pe 
«© fathers and their children.” Indeed rr of tha 
ſaid, that the grandfather * of Fabius MMat frrſt a 
mus, who had been five times Conſul, et), thou 
had by his victories obtained ſeveral triumyÞ = 4 


condeicended to ſerve as lieutenant under! 
own ſon, when Conſul, in the expedit 
againſt the Samniztes ; and that, when thei 
was honoured with a triumph, the old r 
followed his triumphal chariot on horſebe ns 
for though he had an abſolute authority of*) his ow 
his ſon, and was the greateſt man in Rene, te endeav 
gloried in ſhewing, that he was ſubje& to! arily of 


Neavourec 
gue, not 
& alſo hinc 
the war, 


A* 


laws and the magiſtrates. claiming 
Afterwards, When Fabius Maximus lot Wi pple, tha 
ſon, he bore the affliction with the mode L but wan 
tion of a wiſe man, and a tender parent ; . to lead 
he himſelf made his funeral oration. rent 
Publius Cornelius Scipio havirg defeated Wi defencele 
Carthaginians in Spain in many dattles, nl doors 
them out of that country, and reduced WF” would 
ral towns and nations under the obediene ns then 
Rome, he diſdained to carry on the war ag die, who 
Haunibal in Italy, which he conſidered 0 h WI 
as an antiquated method; but propoſec nen tl 


Moio's aſt 


- 


* Fabius Rullus. 
in 
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2 me utmoſt of his power, repreſenting the 


. | 


enſe , uld be expoſed, by complying with the 
e Pre 
'Th 


L UMM): ”» * * * 
nde: n more violent in his oppoſition. For he 
>edili deavoured to perſuade Craſſus, Scipio's col- 


$ 
> © to: > *5 
(Flaming, both before the ſenate and the 


- 100 ple, that Scipo not only fled from Hanni- 
od L but wanted to drain /aly of all its forces, 


detenceleſs prey to a viorious enemy at 
« du ir doors. Thus terrifying the people, 
cod would at laſt allow Scipio only the le- 
Jens then in Szczly, and three hundred of 
ar ag! fe, who had ſo bravely ſerved him in 


| YJIUM 

red 0 6 

„ole When the Romans received the news of 
Se 


8&/:o's aſtoniſhing victories, the fame of 
* G 2 which 
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which was confirmed by the ſpoils he {ent 
Rome; when they heard of a Numidia kin 


taken priſoner, of a prodigious flaught 
made of the enemy, of two camps burnt, : 
which was a vaſt number of arms and hor 
when Hannibal had received orders from t. 


Carthaginians, to quit his fruitleſs expeditic | 


in /taly, and to return to defend his county 
and when all the Roman people joined in e. 
tolling the actions of Scipio; even then Fal. 
contended, that a ſucceſſor ſhoul be ſent: 
his place, on the trivial pretence of the mus 
bility of fortune, as if ſhe would be weary: 
long favou:ing the ſame | ge But t 
people were g eatly offended at this behar 
our, which they imagined, was dictated by 
moroſe and envious diipofition; or that: 
leaſt age had rendered him timorous and d 
ſponding. Nay, after Hannibal and his am 
had ſailed to Africa, abius oppoſed and dan; 
ed the general joy of Rome, by telling t 
people, that Hannibal was a more dread! 
enemy under the walls of Carthage, than! 
had ever been in 1:aly; and that it would 
fatal to Rome whenever Scipio ſhould. eng: 
His victorious troops, ſtill warm with : 
blood of ſo many Roman generals, con! 
and dictators. Thus the people were g 


ſuaded to believe, that the farther from 
Hannibal was, the nearer was the dang: 
But afterwards, when Scipio had defeii 3 
Hannibal, and humbled the pride of Carth: 
the Romans were tranſported with a joy u 
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xceeded all bounds; Scipio's ſucceſs had ex- 
-eded their moſt ſanguine hopes; and the 
1 Smpire, which had long been ſhaken by theſe 
nt, Harious ſtorms, was reſtored to its former 
orle; Fcurity. 

m ts» Fabius Maximus, however, did not live to 
dit e the proſperous end of this war, and to 
unt Pjoice in the happineſs and firm ſecurity of 
ine the commonwealth ; for he fell ſick and died 
Fal, bout the time when Hannibal left Blaly “. 
ent Mis ſaid, that Ppaminondas died ſo poor, that 
mes He was buried at the expence of the public: 
ary: Wabivs indeed was not buried at the public 
at k Marge; but in honour of him, every citizen 
cha. @ntributed a ſmall piece of money for his 
d by WÞneral; not on account of his poverty, but 
hat : Þ ſhew that they honoured him as the father 
nd the people. 


8 

dam Sach were the lives of Pericles and Fabius. 
ng t Ihe former preſided in his commonwealth 
read, When it was in the height of its power, and 
han! its moſt flouriſhing ſtate; and he ſeemed 
2uld: be ſupported by, rather than to ſupport the 
Prtune of his country: but Fabius undertook 
th : We government in the moſt difficult times, 
ond Ind it was his buſineſs not to preſerve the fe- 
re jp ity of a proſperous ſtate; but to raiſe and 
mi Whold it while ſinking, The many famous 
dans: Mploits of Cimon, Myronides, Leocrates, and 


art ' His death happened in the 550th year of 
joy Woe, and the zoiſt before the Chriſtian ra. 
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Telmidas, furniſhed Pericles rather with » 
occaſion of entertaining the people with feat 
and games, than with defending his country 
by arms, But when Fabius aſſumed the g. 
vernment, he had before his eyes the drealy 
ful ſight of Reman armies deſtroyed, of the 
conſuls and generals lain, of all the count g 
round ſtrewed with the bodies, and the rive 
ſtained with the blood of his fellow. citizen 


FA 


Sn, when t 
ley of Ca 
ape by nig 
, good g 
gment of 
eſight of 
elled: he 


ſeries thei 


N Scipio's 
and yet, by his prudence, and the firmie en contr: 
of bis reſolutions, he ſuſtained the fal ended wit 
commonwealth, But, perhaps, it may & misfortu 
more ealy to govern a city broken and tam Wacity of 
by calzmities, than to rule a people p Hans, pro 
pered, like the A. benians, with long pi Fabius ha 
tperity. & blameat 

As io their martial exploits, Tarent n dence, | 
taken, may be ſet in oppoſition to S.z Wnt of pe 
won by Pericles; and the conqueſt of Er: Wte, ſpri1 
may be oppoſed to the towns of the Cn judgmen 
pania regained by Fabius. But I do not fn, With re: 
that the latter won any ſet battle, exc; es mild 


that againſt the Ligurians; while Pers , ſets ir 
erected nine trophies, for as many victor: duct of 
obtained by land and ſea. Vet Pericles pe 


Cimon a 
formed nothing worthy of being compar 


n, and 


with the reſcue of Minucius, when Tal Whed by! 
ſaved both him and his army from utter © d public 
ſtruction: an action that comprehends ! ing git 
height of valour, of conduct, and humanit eſents « 
But, on the other hand, it does not apper WMhenian 7 
that Pericles was ever © over- reached as f ling his 


bics was by Launibal's ſtratagem of Ho 
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n, when that general was ſhut up in the 
ley of Cafilium, and yet was ſuffered to 
ape by night. 
\ good general ought not oy to form a 
gment of the preſent, but to have a clear 
eſight of future events. In this Pericles 
elled : he faw and told the Athenians, the 
ſeries their war would bring upon them : 
W Scipio's expedition into Africa, under- 
en contrary to the advice of Fabius, was 
ended with the greateſt ſucceſs; ſo that 
> misfortunes of the Athenians ſhewed the 
Facity of Pericles; and the ſucceſs of the 
Prang, proved how erroneous the judgment 
Fabius had been. Indeed, a —. is no 
& blameable in loſing an advantage through 
Widence, than in falling into danger 5 
nt of penetration; for theſe faults ſo op- 
ite, ſpring from the ſame root, the want 
Judgment and experience. 
ith reſpect to their civil policy; Fa- 
's mildneſs towards his colleague Minu- 
5, ſets in a very diſadvantageous light the 
duct of Pericles, in his eager proſecution 
Cimon and Thucydides, who, though good 
n, and friends to the nobility, were ba- 
ed by his means. As to their liberality 
d public ſpirit, Pericles ſhewed it, in never 
ing gifts, though he had innumerable 
ſents offered him from kings and the 
henian allies; and Fabius, in generou!l} 
ling his eſtate to ranſom his ſoldiers, Et, 
to the beauty and magnificence of temples 


and 
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Tas e . 
2 public ſtructures, erected by them both, 
it muſt be confeſſed, that all the ee 
and noble edifices of Rome, to the time © 


the Cæſars, were not to be compared, either 


ſpe& to grandeur of deſign, or 85 
I "Sith thoſe erected at Alens by Pe- 
ricles alone, 
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THE 


ALCIBIADES. 


WE%MLCIBIADES is ſaid to have been 


8 I deſcended on his father's fide from 
75  4jax, and on the ſide of his mo- 


e e of ther from Alcmeon. Cleon, his fa- 
ther, fitted out a galley at his own 


expence, and acquired great honour in the 


engagement at ſea near Artemiſium; after which 
he was ſlain in the battle of Corozea, fighting 
againſt the Bæotians. 

The manners of Alcibiades were fo far from 
being uniform, that they varied according to 


the many viciſſitudes of his fortune; but am- 


bition was his ſtrongeſt paſſion; which ap- 
peared, by ſeveral things related of him 
while a child. Once being hard preſſed in 


Wreſtling, he got the hand of his antagoniſt 


to 
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to his mouth, and bit it; on which his ad- 
verſary ſoon let go his hold, crying, Thou 
titeſt, Alcibiades, /ike a woman. No, replied 
he, I bite like a lion*. He treated his maſters 
with great reſpect, 94 one who was to 
teach him to play on the flute, which he ima- 
gined could not be done in a graceful manner. 
Jo play on the lute or harp, ſaid he, docs 

© not order the poſture of the body, or 
&« the air of the face; but a man playing on 
&« the flute is hardly to be known by his moſt 
% jntimate friends. Beſides, he who touches 
« the harp, may diſcourſe or ſing at the ſame 
« time; but the flute ſtops the voice. There- 
« fore let the Theban youths pipe; for they 
« know not how to converſe ; Fas we Athe- 
c „ans, as we learn from our anceſtors, have 


** Minerva for our patroneſs, and Apollo for 


& our protector, one of whom threw away the 
&« flute, and the other ſtripped off the ſkin of 
c him who played upon it.“ Thus, by a 
mixture cf raillery and argument, he not only 
kept himſelf, but others from learning that 
inſtrument ; and by his means it ſoon ceaſed 


* Plutarch has, in the life of Alcibiades 
thrown together, without the leaſt cenſure, many 
circumſtances that are very diſhonourable. Par. 
ticularly Alcibiades's thus eſcaping a fall, by 
biting the hand of his companion, ſeems lels 3 
proof of ambition, than of a cruel and ſavage 
temper; and notwithſtanding the ſeeming ſmart- 
neſs of his anſwer, has more the appearance 0! 
cowardice than of courage. 
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was entirely exploded by the Athentars. 
Socrates fearing leſt the beauty of his per- 
ſon, his wealth and quality, and the great 
number both of Athenians and ſtrangers, who 
flattered and careſſed him, might corrupt his 
mind, reſolved to interpoſe, in order to pre- 
ſerve ſo hopeful a plant from periſhing, be- 
fore the fruit came to perfection. Alcibiades 
ſoon found that his diſcourſes laid open to 
him the imperfections of his mind, and re- 
preſſed his vain and foclith arrogance; and 
eſteeming them as the means uſed by the gods 
for the inſtruction and preſervation of his 
youth, he began to think meanly of himſelf, 
and to admire his wiſe inſtructor; and imper- 


ceptib'y contracted an eſteem for him, that 


had a tendency to ſecure him from vicious 
and diſhonourable paſſions. The diſcourſes 
of that philoſopher not only drew tears from 
his eyes, but ſeemed to change his very foul. 
Yet ſometimes he would abandon himſelf to 
his flatterers, when they laid before him the 
allurements of pleaſure : but Socrates con ſtant- 
ly endeavoured to draw him back, and pur- 
ſued him as if he had been a fugitive ſlave. 


| Alcibiades was indeed extremely addicted to 


pleaſure; and thoſe who endeavoured to cor- 


rupt him, took advantage of his vanity and 
ambition, to prevail on him to attempt the 
| moſt extravagant enterprizes; perſuading 
him, that he ſhould no ſooner engage in pub 


lic affairs, than he would obſcure the reſt of 


the ſtateſmen and generals, and even exceed 


the 
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the authority and reputation Pericles himſei! 
had obtained: but as iron that is ſoftened b 
fire, is again hardened by cold; ſo wheneve$ E 
Socrates obſerved that Alcibiades was miſled b 
pride, or a love of luxury, he corrected him 
by his diſcourſes, and rendered him modeſ 
and humble, by ſhewing his deficiencies 
and how very far he was from perfection in 
virtue. 


While he was young, he was a ſoldier in} 


the expedition againſt Potidæa, in which Se. 


crates was his companion in every engage 


ment, and even lodged in the ſame tent with 


him. There once happened a ſharp ſæirmiſ Ma.) 
in which they both behaved with much bra? 


very; but Alcibiades receiving a wound, $:Þ | 
crates threw himſelf before him, and ſaved 
him and his arms from falling into the hand; 
of the enemy, and by that action might have 
challenged the prize of valour. But the ge. 
nerals ſeeming willing to adjudge the honou: 
to Alcibiades, on account of his quality, &.. 
crates, Who was willing to encreaſe his thirſ 
after glory, was the firſt who gave evidence 
in his favour, and preſſed them to crown him, 
and preſent him a complete ſuit of armour, 
Afterwards, in the battle of Deliam, when 
the Athenians were defeated, and Socrates, 
with a few others, were retreating on foot, 
Alcibiages, who was on horſeback, perceiv- 
ing him, ſtaid to ſhelter him from danger, 
and brought him ſafe off, though the enemy, 
preſſing hard. upon them, flew ſome of the 


party. | 
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AJcitiades once went, when ne was paſt his 
ch l incod, cl gramm: ar-icl:o0] All ang 


tl ze matter for one of one's book <P Was an- 
laered, that he had rethin Mo” 05 £ 


* 


£omei's, on 
which he Have him {4 bow ** + he & (G4! 


i, is fiſt, and 
went away. Another chootaatt, r telling 
him, that he had Heuer corrected by him- 
ſelf; - Row? Caid Alciliades, and doet thou 
„ employ thy time in teaching children to 
read? If thou art abic to amend Homer, 
6 thou maxi well undertake the inſlruction 
« of men.“ 

1 e w as of a very con. 'ertible genius that 


would take any impreſſion ; he was either ſe- 


r'5us or gay; auſtere or ailable; an 1mpe- 
1084s maſter, or a grovel: n5 3 a friend 
to virtue and the virtu us, or abandoned to 
vice and vicious men; capable ow ſupporting 

the molt painful fatigues, or i -fatiably fond 
of voluptuous Gene. His irregularities 
and diſſolute conduct becoming ne talk of 
the whole city, Le reſolved to try to put a 
ſtop to thoſe reparte, without eee nis 
courſe of life. H: wing a very handſome dog, 
of a prodigious ſize, which had cofl him 
threeſcore and ten minz *, he cauſed his tail, 
in which his beauty principally v conſiled, to 
be cut off, For this he was much cenſurcd 
by his fricads, who told him, that he was 
dae by the whole city, for ſpoiling the 


beauty of fo kandſome a creature, ** 1 his is 
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* Alcibiades once went, when he was paſt his 
ch 14hood, to a grammar-ichool ; and aſking 
the maſter for one of Ilomer's books, was an- 
ſwered, that he had nothing of Homer's, on 
which he gave him a blow with his fiſt, and 
went away. Another {choolmaſter tellin 
him, that he had Homer corrected by him- 
ſelf. How! ſaid Alcil iades, and doeit thou 
| © employ thy time in teaching children to 
« read? If thou art able to amend Homer, 
« thou mayſt well undertake the inſtruction 
of men.“ 
He was of a very convertible genius that 
would take any impreſſion ; he was either ſe- 
rious or gay; auſtere or affable; an impe- 
nous maſter, or a groveling ſlave; a friend 
to virtue and the virtu us, or abandoned to 
vice and vicious men; capable of ſupportin 
the moſt painful fatigues, or i ſatiably ford 
of voluptuous delights. His irregularities 
and diſſolute conduct becoming the talk of 
the whole city, be reſolved to try to put a 
ſtop to thoſe reports, without changing his 
courſe of life. Having a very handſome dog, 
of a prodigious fize, which had coſt him 
threeſcore and ten minz “, he cauſed his tail, 
in which his beauty principally conſiſted, to 
be cut off. For this he was much cenſured 
by his friends, who told him, that he was 
blamed by the whole city, for ſpoiling the 
deauty of ſo handſome a creature. I has is 
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«© the very thing { want, replied Alcibiades, 
« with a ſmile. I would have the Athcainn; 
& diicourſe about what I have done to my 
« dog, that they may not entertain themſelve : 
« with ſaying worſe things of me.“ 

It is ſaid, that on his firtt entering the * 
ſembly of the people, he heard a great noiſe 
and enquiring the cauſc, was col. 4 that a do- 
native was made to the people; on which 
he alſo gave them money, When the mul- 
titude a; oplanding him, and ſhouting, he was 
{0 tranſported, that he forgot a quail he had 
un er his robe, which being frighted at the 
noiſe, flew away. Upon this the pe9p le were 
londer in their acclam ations than before, and 
many of them ran tO purſue it r it was 
caught by one Anticcous, a . whor reſtores 
it to Alcibiades, for wh ch he was ever af 
very dear to him. 

The noble birth of Alcibiadis, his wealth, 
the perſonal bravery he had ſhewn in many 
battles, and the multitude of his friends aud 
de pendants, were of great advantage in in- 
troducing him into the mat agement of pu! b- 
lic affairs; and beſides, he took great pain 18 
to diſtinguiſn himſelf by his eloquence „ 19 
that Demoſthc 25, the moſt eloquent of * 
in his oration againſt Midias, allows that A. 
cibiades was an excsllent orator. On the 


other hand, his expences in the number o! 


horſes and chariots, which he kept for the 
public games, were very extraordinary: for 
no private perſon, nos even any ſove: "C191 
prince, ever jen ſeve n chariots to the CH 
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games, or ever carried away three of the 
prizes : tliis was an honour which he alone 
obtained; and the emulation which ſeveral 


cities of Greece erpreſſed in the preſents they 
made him on this cccaion, rendered his 
ſucceſs the more illoſtrious. The Epheſans 
erected for him a tent, magnificently adotn- 
ed: he was Zur: iſhed by the city of Chiis with 
p. rovender for kis horſes, and with a great 
number of | beats for [acrince z and by the 
L joians with wine and other provifions, for 
the great entertainments he DR C* 

On his applying himſelt, hei 
to the affairs of government 


very young, 
L he ſoon leſſened 
the credit of all who pretended to lead the 
pco;le, except Phaax and Nicias, who alone 
dared to contend with him. MNiczas was ad- 
yanced in years, and eſteemed an excellent 
general; but both PAmax and Alciliades were 
beginning to grow into reputation : the for- 
mer was deſcended from noble anceſtors ; but 


Aut iſthenes ſays, that this was done not only 
when Alci5;ags was at the O/j pic games, but 
in all his military expeditions and travels. 
Whenever Alcib ades travelled, ſays he, four 
cities of the allies miniſtered to him as his 
handmaids: Epheſus provided tents for him 
as ſumptuous as thoſe of the Perſaus; Chios 
tound provender for his horſes; e ſup- 
plied him with victims, and proviſions for his 
table; and Leſbcs with wine, 


and all other 
neceſlaries for his family.“ 


\ 
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in many things, and particularly in eloquence, 
was interior to Alcibiades, 

At this time there was in Athens a man 
named Hyperbolus, who was ſatyrized by all 
the writers of comedy of that age; but being 
careleſs of glory, and inſenſible of ſhame, felt 
no concern ac the worſt things they could ſay : 
a diſpoſition of mind which ſome repreſent as 
boldneſs and courage, though it ought rather 
to be termed impudence ad madneſs. He 
was liked by nobody, and yet the people 
frequently made uie of him when they were 
diſpoſed to calumniate or diſgrace perſons in 
authority. By the perſuaſions of this fellow, 
the people were ready to pronounce the ſen— 
tence of ten years baniſhment, which they 
termed the O/traci/r. Thus conſulting their 
envy rather than their fear, they depreſſed 
and drove out of the city ſuch perſons as ex- 
ceeded the reſt in power and authority. But 
when it was not doubted that the Ofraci in 
would fall on either Niciat, Alcibiades, or 
- Pheax, Alcibiades contrived to unite their ſe— 
veral factions; and communicating his pi0- 
ject to Nicias, turned the ſentence on Hypcr- 
bolus himſelf“, who was the firſt mean or 
obſcure perſon banithed by the Oftraciſm. 

The great reputation N:czas had acquired 
both among the Athenians and the enemies of 
Athens, gave Alcibiades great diſturbance ; and 
notwithſtanding the rights of hoſpitality had 
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long ſubſiſted between his family and the La- 


cedæmonians, he, from envy to Nicias, endea- 
voured to break the league which had been 
formed by that prudent general between the 
two ſtates. Oblrring that the Argives, from 
their jealouly and hatred of the Spartans, 
ſought for an opportunity to break with them, 
he privately perſuaded them to enter into an 
offenſive and defenſive alliance with Athens. 
He exclaimed againſt the Lacedemonians for 
having entered into a league with the Bæoti- 
ans, and for not having delivered up Panactum 
entire, as they ought to have done, accord- 
ing to the treaty, He alſo exclaimed with 

reat warmth againſt N7cas, as having ingra- 
tiated himſelf into the favour of the Lacedæ - 
monians, by ſacriſicing to them the intereſt of 
his country. 

While Alcibiades was thus end eavouring to 
bring Nicias into diſgrace with the 5 
ambaſſadors arrived from Sparta, who, at 
their firſt coming, declared beſore the coun- 
cil, that they had full power to adjuſt all 
their differences on equitable terms; on which 
the people were ſummoned to aſſemble the 
next day to give them audience. Alcibiades 
being apprehenſive of the conſequences, con- 
trived to have a private conference with the 
ambaſſadors, in which he told them, that the 
council always behaved with moderation and 
reſpe& to ambaſſadors; but that the people 
were haughty, and ſet no bounds to their de- 
fires: for if they let them know the full 
powers granted them by their commiſſion, 

H 3 they 
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they would preſs them to yield to the moſt 
unreaſonable terms. He therefore adviſed 
them to treat with the people, without own- 
ing that they had a full power to treat; and 
promiſed, that from his zeal to ſerve the La- 
cedæmoniaus, he would be ready to aſſiſt them; 
and this he confirmed by an oath, Thus 
were they drawn from Nicias, to rely entirely 
upon Alcibiades, whom they now conhidercd 
as a perſon of extraordinary wiſdom. The 
next day, when the people were aſlembled, 
and the ambaſſadors introduced, Alcib indes 
aſked them, with great civility, with what 
powers they came? and they anſwered, that 
they were not come as amvallagors, On 
which Alcibiades raifing his voice, called them 
faithleſs and inconſtant; and ſnewed, that ſuch 
men could not poſſibly come with any inten- 
tion to ſpear or act with ſincerity. The coun— 
cil were highly incenſed; the people were in 
a rage, and NMicias, who had occaſioned their 
being ſent from Sparta, was ſtruck with con- 
ſternation“ . Thus the Lacedæmenian ambal- 


ſadors were diſgrace fully {ent back, and Alci- 


* So baſe and treacherous an action, ag gra- 
vated by the guilt of perjury, and committed 
merely for the ſake of involving the Athenians 
in a war, that he might take the command ot 
the forces, ſnews that Aicibiades, notwithſtand- 
ing all the leſſons of his excellent maſter, was, 
at leaſt in this inſtance, a v:llain, and unworthy 
of the honour of being a diiciple of Socrates. 
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biades being declared general, ſoon prevailed 
on the Araives, the Flies, and the inhabi- 
tants of Man :tzrien, to enter into a confederacy 
with the A. beniaus. 
By this great ſt:oke of politics, which no 
body commended, he divided and ſhook al- 
molt all the Pelops: 2. 10s, and at length 
brought a very numerous army againſt Man- 
tinea. After that battle, the ochcers of the 
army of the Argives endeavoured to deftroy 
the popular government of 4r g, and to make 
themſelves maſters of the city, which they per- 
formed by the aſſiſtance of the Lacedamonians. 
But the people again taking arms, and gaining 
ſome advantages, Alcibiades came to their 
aid, and rendered their victory complete; 
after which he prevailed On them to join 
their city to the ſea by long walls, that they 


might the more ſecurely receive ſuccours from 


the Athenians; he himſelf procuring them 
maſons and ftone-cutters from 4/hens, He 


likewiſe perſuaded the Patrnfaus to join 


their city to the ſea, by lengthening their 


walls. 


Alcibia ves, to his political talents, joined 
the greateſt luxury and extravagance in his 
eating, drinking, and amours, and an ex- 
ceflive gaiety and effeminacy in his dreis. He 
wore a long purple robe, which traile on 


[the g.ound ; and that he might lie the ſofter, 


cauied the planks of his valley to be cut 
away, that his bed, inkead «f being placed 
on boards, might be hung upon girths; and 
his ſhield, which was richly gilt, inſtead of 


having 
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having the uſual device of the Athenians*, had 
a Cupid holding a thunderbolt. Theſe things 
filled the principal men in the city with the 
higheſt indignation; for they apprehended 
that his diſſoiuteneſs of manners, and con- 
tempt of the laws, might produce a change 
in the government. However, his liberality, 
his public ſhews, and other inſtances of his 
munificence, by which he pleaſed the people; 
with the beauty of his perſon, and his ſtrength 
of body, added to his great courage, and 
extraordinary knowlege in military affairs, 
prevailed on the Athenians to endure his ex- 
ceſſes with patience; they gave the ſofteſt 
name to his faults, and attributed them ſole- 
ly to his vivacity and good nature. Alcibia- 
des having one day made an oration, Which 

ave ſuch ſatisfaction, that the whole aſſem- 
bly honoured him by attending him home, 
he was met by Timon ſurnamed the Man-Hater, 
who, inſtend of avoiding him, as he did others, 
took him by the hand, and ſaid, & Go on 
„ boldiy, my ſon; may thy credit with the 


* On the ſhields of the Athenians were Mi. 
nerva, the owl, and the olive. In the early 
ages, cities and private perſons had their parti 
cular enſigns, or, as they are now called, arms, 
which were properly the emblems of their ori— 
ginal, their actions, or their inclinations. How. 
ever, none but people of figure and reputation 
were allowed to bear theſe devices or arms on 
their ſhields; for thoſe worn by the common {ol- 
dicis were ſmooth and White. 
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« people encreaſe; for thou wilt one day 
„% bring them calamities enough.“ At this 


| ſome who were preſent laughed, and others 


reproached Timon; but on {ome of them tius 


' ſpeech made a deep impreſſion. 


Before the death of Per:cles, the Athenians 


| had caſt a longing eye on Sicily, but made 


no attempt to conquer that iſland : however, 
after he died, they began by ſending ſuccours 
to all who had been oppreſſed by the Syracu- 
ſans ; but now Alcibiades animating the Athe- 
nians, perſuaded them no longer to proceed 
ſecretly in that defign, but to fit out a large 
fleet, in order to render themſelves maſters of 
Sicily. This was at firit the utmoſt bounds of 
their ambition; but he looked upon it only 
as the firſt ſtep towards the accompliſkment 
of far greater deſigns. Nicias in vain endea- 
voured to divert the people from engaging in 
this expedition, by repreſenting the difficulty 
of taking Syracuſe: but as Alcibiades dreamed 
of nothing leſs than the conqueſt of Carthage 
and Lybia; and fancied that, by the acceſſion 
of theſe, he was already in poſſeſſion of the 
Peleponucſus, and even maſter of 7taly, while 
he conſidered Sicily as little more than a ma- 
eazine for the war, he inſpired the young 
men with the ſame hope; and theſe liſtenin 
gladly to thoſe of riper years, who told them 
ſirange things of this expedition, all were 
elated with the thoughts of it, and great 
numbers were ſeen fitting in the places of 
exerciſe, ſome deſcribing the figure of the 
land, and others the ſituation of Libya and 
Carthage, 
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Carthage. But ' tis ſaid that Socrates the phi- 
loſopher, and Meton the aſtronomer, plaiui) 
ſaw the abſu: dity of theſe hopes, 
Nicias WAS, much againſt his will, appoint- 
ed general, in conjunction with Alcibiugcs; 
but the 4rbenians imagined the war would 
procced more proſperouſly, by the heat of 
Alcibiades being tempered by the cool c ution 
of Nicias; and this they the rather cio! e, as 
Lamachus, the third general, 5 
the decline of life, had appeared In bare 
battles no leſs ram than Alcibiades h mic 
But when every thing was ready for tneir em- 
barking, there happened ſeveral unluchz 
omens. The feaſt of Adonis was arrived, in 
which the women uſually expoſed in all parts 
of the city images reſembling dead men car- 
ried out to burial, and made funeral-la- 
mentations and mournful ſongs. The images 
of Mercury, moſt of which were disficurcd in 
one night, terrified many perſons*. On this 
laſt affair both the council and the people fre- 
quently aſſembled, examining carefully cv ery 
thing capable of leading to a diſcovery 0! 
the perſons concerned in this ſacrilegions 
outrage, During this examination certain 
ſlaves and ſtrangers were brought, who accuſed 
Alcibiades and ſome of his friends with on 


facing other images, and with profanely at- 


* Statues of Mercury were placed at the doors 
of the houſes, and were made of ſtones of a cu— 
bical form, to denote the ſolidity of reaſon, and 


the ability of truth. 
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ng the ſacred myſteries in a drunken debauch, 
in which they were guilty of an impious 
7 WW mockery of the goddeſſes Ceres and Praſerpine. 
| This highly exaſperated the people againſt 
. Alcibi ades; which at firſt gave him grea t un- 
caſineſs: but finding that all the ſeamen de- 
0 W {toned for Sicily wee fond of him, and that 
the forces of the A. 2¹ Des and the Mar intaus, 
conſiſting of 1000 men, opevly declared, that 
15 WW they engaged in this expedition for his fake ; 
a and that if he was ill uſed, they would return 
1 home, he took courage, and appeared eager 
elf. Joo juſtify himſelf. His enemies now became 
apprehenſive left the people, influenced by 
cl:7 che preſent circumſtances, ſhould be the more 
, 11 gentle to him in their ſentence. To obviate 
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arts mhis, they procured ſome orators, who did 
car- not appear to be his enemies, though they 
I-la- really hated him, and theſe told the aſiem- 
ages bly, that it was very abſu:d that one created 
d in general of ok an army, and inveſted with 
this WF abſolute power, ſnould, when the troops were 
fre- completed, and the confederates arrived, loſe 
Ver 


„e preſent opportutilty, and wait while the 
y or people were chuſing his judges by lot, and 
zppointing a time to hear his So 'There- 
fore, added tacy, let him ſail immediately. 


And when the war is finiſhed, appear and 
n C- Wnake his defence. 


2⁰ Alci biades toon perceiving the malicious in- 
tention of chis delay, appeared in the aſſem- 
— where he repreſented, that it was very 
fa cu. {grievous to him to command ſo great an 
| my, While he lay under tuch calumnies as 

would 
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would render him worthy of death, could he 
not clear himſelf of the crimes laid to his 
charge. But that when he had proved his in. 
nocence, he ſhould cheariully proſecute the 
war, and no longer ſtand in fear of his falſe 
accuſers. The people were, however, not to 
be moved: they ordered him to depart im- 
mediately, and he ſet ſail with the other ge- 
nerals; the fleet, conſiſting of near an hun- 
dred and forty galleys, containing 5100 heavy 
armed ſoldicr;, and about 1300 archers, ſling- 
s, and light armed men. 
hy On their arrival on the coaſt of Jraly, he 
landed at Rhegium *, and there offered his 
advice as to the manner of carrying on the 
war, in which he was oppoſed by Ncias; but 
Lamachus joining in opinion with him, they 
ſailed to Sicily, and took Catana. Soon after 
this he was recalled by the Aibeniaus to take 
his trial. : : oY 
Daring his abſence, his enemies attacke 
him with more vigour, joining in their accu- 
ſation the breaking of the images, and the 
profanation of the ſacred myſteries, both of 
which they ſuppoſed were committed in pur- 
ſuance of a conſpiracy formed to change the 
government. Upon this, all who had been 
accuſed were impriſoned by the people with- 
out being heard, and they even repented that 
they had not brought Alcibiades to his trial, 
and paſſed judgment upon him. Vet nothing 
certain was alledged ag inſt him. One of 1s 
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| accuſers being aſked, How he knew the men 
who defaced the images? anſwered, that he 
ſaw them by the light of the moon, though 
the fact was committed juſt at the time of the 


Upon this all the ſenſible part 


of the city perceived, that it was a contri- 
Among thoſe de- 


was Andocides the orator, who was ſuſpected 


| of defacing the images, chiefly becauſe a 


great Mercury, placed near his houſe, was 
almoſt the only remarkable ſtatue that re- 
Among the other priſoners 
on the ſame account was one Timæus, a per- 
ſon inferior to Andocides in quality, but re- 
markable for his bravery and abilities, who 
having contracted a particular acquaintance 
with him, perſuaded h m to accuſe himſelf 
and a few others of the crime, urging, that 
he would thus ſecure his pardon, by the de- 
cree of the people, while the conſequences of 
a trial would be uncertain, Pretending, that 
if he had a regard to the good of the public, 
that would be beſt promoted by his ſecuring 
many excellent men from the fury of the 
people, by the ſacrifice of a few ſuſpected 
perſons. Upon this Andecides accuſed himſelf 
and ſome others, and accordingly obtained his 
dardon, tho? all the others he accuſed ſuffer- 
d death, except a few who eſcaped by flight. 

Notwithſtanding this, the anger of the 
people was far from being appeaſed; for be- 
ng now no longer diverted by thoſe who had 
nolated the images, they were at leiſure to 
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vent their whole rage on Alcibiades, and ſent 
a calley to recal him; prudently command. 


ing thoſe who were ſent, to addreſs them- there. 
ſelves to him in the mildeſt terms, in order the A. 
to prevail on him to follow them to Albers, and a] 
to make his defence before the people: for things 
they knew it would be eaſy for him to raiſea wealth 
matiny in his defence. Alcibiades, juſt be- 7 

Ot the 


fore his departure, prevented Meſina from r 
falling into the hands of the Athenians. On his W his ſtrie 


arrival at Thuria he went aſhore, where, con- thoſe v 
cealing himſelf, he eſcaped thoſe who were on à CC 
could ſ 


in ſearch of him. Upon this he was con- 


demned for not appearing ; his eftate was his hou 
confiſcated, and a decree was publiſhed, by or worn 
which all the prieſts and prieſteſſes were or- had the 
dered to curſe him; but a prieſteſs named forming 
T heano, is ſaid to have rcfuſed complying greater 
with it, ſaying, that her holy office obliged colour * 
her to implore heaven for bleſſings, and not his exer 
to offer execrations. 75 he was 
Alcibiades, on his flying from Thuria, paſſed always { 
over into the Pc/oponneſus, and fraid ſome time he Was 
at 4rgcs : but being there in fear of his ene- lieutena 
mies, he ſent to deſire the protection of the even th 
Spartans, offering to recompenſe them by magnih 
his future ſervices, for all the miſchief he had ton wa 
done them while he was their enemy; and ible, th 
the Spartans promiſing him perfect ſecurity, he woul 
he went to them, and met with a fovourable converſe 
reception. He immediately prevailed on them 
to ſend ſuccours to the Syracuſans, and to dil- b. 
patch Gylippus, at the head of an army into of the ca 
Sicily, in order to deſtroy the Athenian forces ful facul! 
there, Deen 
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there. He perſuaded them to make war on 
the Athenians on the ſide of the Pelepcnme/es, 
and alſo to fortify Decclea, which above all 
things ſtraitened and diſtreſſed the common- 
wealth of A:hens. 

Alcibiades now not only gained the eſteem 
of the Lacedemonians by his ſervices, but by 
his ſtrictly conforming to the Spartan cuſtoms; 
thoſe who ſaw him bathe in cold water, feed 
on a coarſe cake, and eat their black broth, 
could ſcarcely believe he ever had a cook in 
his houſe, that he had ever known a perfumer, 
or worn a robe of Mileſian purple. For he 
had the art of gaining upon all men, by con- 
forming to their cuſtoms and way of life with 
greater eaſe than a camelion can change his 
colour“. Thus at Sparta he was diligent at 
his exerciſes, frugal, and reſerved: in Ionia 
he was lazy and frolicſome : in Thrace he was 


| always drinking, or on horſeback ; and when 
he was tranſacting affairs with Zygraues, the 


lieutenant of the king of Per fra, he exceeded 
even the Perſians themſelves in pomp and 
magnificence, Not that his nataral diſpof- 
tion was ſo eaſily changed; but being ſen- 
fible, that by purſuing his own inclinations, 
he would give offence to thoſe with whom he 
converſed, he transformed himſelf in ſuch a 


* The reader may ſee a very curious account 
of the camelion, and particularly of its wonder. 
ful faculty of changing its colour, inſerted in 
Thewtnot's Travels, in The World dijplayed, 
vol. x11. pag. 26, 27, 28. 

12 manner 
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manner as to be moſt agreeable to them. But 
while he appeared at Lacedæmon, as if he had 
been educated under the auſtere diſcipline of 


Lycurgus, he was ſtill the ſame man as before; 
for while king Agis was abroad with his army, 
he corrupted Timea his wife, who proved with 
child by him, and called the infant Leotychides; 
but was ſo tranſported by her infamous paſſion, 


that ſhe would whiſper to her confidents and 
attendants, that he ought to have been named 


Alcibiades. 


After the 4thenians were defeated in Sicih“, Þ 
ambaſſadors arrived at Sparta from Chios, Le/- 
| bes, and Cyzicum, with propoſals to deſert the 
The Bwoeotians in- 


intereſt of the Athenians. 
terpoſed in favour of the Leſbians, and Phar- 
nabazys in favour of the Cyxicenians; but the 


des, choſe to aſſiſt the inhabitants of Cho. 
He himſelf ſetting fail, prevailed on almoſt 
all Ionia to revolt; and joining the Lacedæ- 
monian generals, did great miſchief to the 
Athenians. But Agis hating him for having 
diſhonoured his wife, could not bear with 
patience the glory he acquired; for moſt of 
the great actions were aſcribed to him; and 
others of the moſt powerful of the Hartan 
envying Alcibiades, prevailed on the magi. 


* The reader may ſee a particular account of 
the ruin of the whole - zhenian army, and the 
unhappy death of the generals, in the lite of 


ſtrates, 


Nicias. 
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But > flrate*, to fend orders into Iouia to have him 


bad aſſaſſinated. | 
nk Alcibiades, on being ſecretly informed of 


«4x of this treachery, retired to 7:/apbernes, the king 
ore; of Perfia's lieutenant, and inſtantly became 
rmy, his particular favourite : for 77/apherres, who 
with was otherwiſe ci a rough diſpoſition, and had 
n1des; à peculiar hatred to the Cc, was fo won 
ſhon, by the flattery cf 4:-/47agves, that he even en- 
and deavoured to excecd him in civility; and in 
amed complaiiance to him, gave the name cf Aci- 
1 biades to the moſt beautiful of all his gardens. 
ici, Alcibiades now guitting the intereſt of the 
„ 19, Spartans, whom he coutd no longer duſt, en- 
rt "= deavoured to hinder 7:/opbernes from affiitin 
ns in- 


n them vigorouily, and from entirely ruining 
Pa- the Athenian: : for he adviſed him to allow 


ut the both thoſe ſtates to exhauſt each other, by 
lcibia- which means, he obſerved, they would be- 
Chios. come an eaſy prey to the king of Pera. The 
al moſt Þ Athenians now repented of the ſevere ſentence 
acedæ- | they had paſſed againſt him; while he, on the 
to dne other hand, began to apprehend, that it that 
having commonwealth was entirely del:royed, he 
r Wi mould fall into the hands of the Lacedæmo- 
noſt of nian, who were now his mortal enemies. 
1 and The whole ſtrength of the Liberian; was col- 
fartaug lefted at Samet, where their fleet was em- 
mag ployed in reducing thoſe who ha. revolted : 


| but though they were ſtill in a manner equal 


:ount o to their enemies at ſea, they were afraid of 
_ = Tiſapbernes and the Phenican fleet, conſiſting 
„nie . 


of 150 galleys, which they expected in a 
' * thort 


ſrates 
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mort time; and if they came, all the hopes 
of Aihbens would vaniſh. 

Alcibindes, on hearing this, ſent privately 
to the principal Athenians at Samos, promiſing 
to make T7i/aphernes their friend, if the nobi- 
lity of Athens would check the inſolence of the 
people, and fave that city from ruin, by aſ- 
ſuming the government, They all readily 
liſtened to this propoſal, except Phrynicus, 
one of the generals; who ſuſpecting that A.- 
cibiades was only making way for his return 
to his native country, inveighed againſt the 
people, in order to obtain the good opinion 
of the nobility. Pyhrynicus finding his advice 
rejected, now ſent privately to inform A/7yo- 
chus. the enemy's general, of what had paſſed: 
but the latter being deſirous of gaining the 
favour of T/aphernes, and obſerving the in- 
fluence Alcibiades had over him, revealed to 
that favourite all that Ph;ynicus had ſaid 


againſt him; on which Alcibiades ſent ſome 


perſons to Samos, to accuſe Phrynicus of 


treachery. All the other commanders being 


enraged at Phrynicus, that traitor ſeeing no 


other way to extricate himſelf, ſent to re- 


proach Aftyochus for betraying him; and at 
the ſame time made him an offer, to deliver 
up both the Athenian army and navy: but 
this baſe propoſal was alſo revealed to Al 
biades, In the mean time, Phrynicus foreſce- 
ing that he ſhould probably be again accuſed 
by Alcibiades, informed the Athenians before: 
hand, that the enemy were ready to fail, 1n 
order to fall upon them by ſurprize, and 
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therefore adviſed them to fortify their camp, 


The 
Athenians were employed in theſe prepara- 
tions, when they received freſh letters from 


Alcibiades, adviſing them to beware of Phry- 


nicus, Who intended to betray the fleet to the 
But to this they gave no credit, 
imagining that Acibiades, being perſectly ac- 
quainted with the deſigns of the enemy, en- 


deavoured to impoſe upon them by ſending a 


falſe accuſation, But afterwards Phrynicus 
being ſtabbed in the market-place, by a ſol- 
dier under the command of Hermon, who was 
then upon guard; the Atheniaus enquiring in- 


to the cauſe, ſolemnly condemned Phrynicus, 


as being guilty of treaſon, and decreed crowns 
to Herman and his aſſociates. 

The friends of Alcibiades now carrying all 
before them at Samos, Pi/arder was diſpatch- 


ed to Athens, to encourage the nobility to de- 


ſtroy the republic, dy their aſſuming the go- 
vernment; repreſenting, that on this cond1- 


lion Alcibindes would prevail on Tiſaphernes to 


become their friend and confederate. But 
they no ſooner got the adminiſtration of af- 


fairs into their hands, than they took the 


name of the five thouſand, though they a- 
mounted to no more than four hundred *. 


* Inorder to amuſe the people withthe ſhadow 


of a popular government, it was pretended, that 
the four hundred would call a council of five 


| thouſand citizens, to aſſiſt them when they ſhould 
judge it neceſſary. | 


They 
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They now began to 1 Alcibiadte, and to | 


proſecute the war with leſs vigour. The 
people in the city were terrified into ſubmiſ- 
ſion, by the death of many of thoſe who had 
openly dared to oppoſe the four hundred. 
However, the Athenian army at Samos no 
ſooner heard the news, than, ſending for A. 
cibiades, they declared him their general, and 
deſired him to lead them againſt thoſe tyrants; 
but he wiſely oppoſed their precipitate reſo- 
lution dictated ſolely by rage, and by re- 
ſtraining them, ſaved the commonwealth); 
for had they returned to Athens, all Ionia, the 
Helleſpont, and the iſlands, would have fallen 
into the enemy's hands without oppoſition. 
In this he not only uſed perſuaſions to the 
whole army, infcrming them of the danger; 
but applied himſelf to them one by one, in- 
treating ſome, and forcibly reſtraining others, 


He allo, by his influence with Ty/aphernes, 


prevented the Phoenician fleet ſailing to the rious 2 
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alliſtance of the Lacedemonians. 

Soon after, the friends of Alcibiades aſſiſt- 
ing thoſe who were for the popular 22 
ment, d:ove out the four hundred uſurpers, 
on which the people not only defired, but 
ordered Alcibiades to return from baniſhment. 
But being unwilling to owe his return merely 
to the compaſſion or favour of the people, he 
reſolved firſt to diſtinguiſh himſelf by the 
glory of having performed ſome eminent ſer- 
vice. Sailing therefore from Samos with a 
few ſhips, he cruized in the ſea of Cr:das, 
and about the ifle of Coos; where, being 
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| informed that Mindarus, the Spartan admiral, 
was failed with his whole army to the Helle- 

pont, in purſuit of the 4/henians, he followed 
in order to ſuccour the A henian commanders. 
He arrived with eighteen galleys, juſt after 
a battle which had laſted from morning till 


night. Both fides entertaincd a falſe idea of 


his coming; for the Lacedzmonians reſumed 


freſh courage, and the Arhenians were terri- 


fed: but hoiſting the Athenian flar, he ſud- 
denly attacked the Pe] ponneſans, who had the 
advantage, and were engaged in the purſuit, 


and ſoon putting them to flight, drove the 
ſlips aſhore, and flew thoſe who endeavour- 
ed to eſcape by ſwimming, though Pharna- 
bazus came to their aſſiſtance by land. In 


mort, the Athenians having taken thirty of 
the enemy's ſhips, and recovered their own, 


erected a trophy. 
Acibiades now elated by his gaining fo glo- 


| rious a victory, reſolved to pay a viſit to Ti- 
E faphern's; and having provided preſents, and 
a magnificent equipage, ſet out; but that ge- 
neral having been long ſuſpected by the Har- 
| tans, Which he apprenended might occaſion 
his diſgrace, reſolved to clear himſelf of all 
ſuſpicion, and immediately ordered him to be 
ſeized and carried to Sardis. However, about 
| thirty days after, Alcibiades was fo happy as 
to eſcape from his keepers, and getting a 
| horſe, fled to Clzzomene, where he pretended 
that Tz/aphernes had conſented to his eſcape. 


From thence ke failed to the Abenian camp, 


where hearing that both Pharnabazus and 


Minu- 
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Mindarus were at Cyzicum, he informed the 
ſoldiers, that it was neceſſary to attack the 
enemy both by ſea and land, in order to pre- 
vent their being in want of the provifions 
neceſſary for their ſubſiſtance. Having cauſed 
the men to embark, he ſet ſail, ordering the 
ſmaller veſſcls to be placed in the midſt of the 
fleet, and all poſſible care to be taken to pre- 
vent the enemy obtaining any notice of his 
approach; and a great ſtorm of rain and 
thunder contributing to conceal his deſign, 
he was not diſcovered, till the darkneſs diſ- 
perſing, he perceived the Pelepenneſſan fleet 
riding at anchor before the port of Cyxicum. 
Alcibiades now apprehending, that if the num- 
ber of his ſhips was diſcovered, the enemy 
would endeavour to e cape by land, ordered 
the reſt of the captains to follow lim, while 
he advanced with forty ſhips, and provok- 
ed them to fight. The Peloponnefians, de- 
ceived by this ſtratagem, and deſpiſing his 
ſmall number, advanced againſt him, and 
began the engagement; but ſoon after, ſee- 
ing the other part of the fleet coming up, 
they we e ſeized with terror and fied. Acci- 
biades then, with twenty of his beſt ſhips, 
breaking through them, ftecred to the ſhore, 
and ſuddenly making a deſcent, purſued thoſe 
who abandoned their ſhips with great flaugh- 
ter; and Pharnabazus and Mindarus coming 
to their ſuccour, were entirely defeated. Min- 
darus died fighting bravely, and Pharrabc- 
us fled. Great numbers of the enemy were 
ſlain, and much ſpoil taken, together with 
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The At emians alfo took (. 


d by Phar nrbas M5, =. 
maſiſacred all tbe 1 by which 


means they not only ſecured the poiſ-fon of 
the Helllſpunt, = drove the enemy out of the 


9 


other ſeas. 


Aicibiades*s foldiers were fo el:ted with 
this {ucceis, that think ing themielves invin- 
cible, they refuſed to periorm their excerciſe, 
or to lodge in the : ſame quarters with the ſol- 


diers of Thraf 1 lic, who lad a little before 


received a v Feat e eicat near A- Yrs cn which 
occahon the Ep. gere Bat tre phy 
to the ee x; Ihe Athemans. "© {00n 


after, Phar ra. aus, with a large body of horſe 
and foot, falling on the fol 1-rs of Thraſyllus, 
who were ray ag ing the territore of the Aty- 
ance, 
and together with Thra- 
Their 


camp, rejc cing and congratulating each other. 
and then 
r Pharnaa- 


Q 


tre OP ny, 


| He next prepared to make war on the Chal. 

cedonians, Who ha zvlag 1evoltcd from the {thee 
QC 

* ans, received a [a 1 mOVernor and 


but being Informed that they had 
lent al! th eir corn and cattle to the Bit fans 
he marched to the frontiers of 
bithynia, and ſent a herald to com plain of 
when, being terrified at his 

approach, they delivered up che whole booty, 
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and entered into an alliance with him. Then 
advancing to the ſege of Chaleden, he in- 
cloied it with a wall from ſca to fea, Phar- 
nabagus advancing with a body of forces 
to raiſe the fiege, Hippocrates the governor 
made a ſally; but Alcibiades dividing his 
army, engaged both at once, and not only 
put Pharnabazus to flight, but flew Hippo- 
crates aud great part of the garriſon. He 
then ſailed to the Helle/pent, to raiſe ſupplies 
of money, N 
Some having promiſed to betray the city of 
Selybria * into his hands, and to give him 2 
ſignal by a lighted torch, to enter it about 
midnight; one of the conſpirators beginning 
to repent of his deſign, the reſt, from the 
fear of a diſcovery, gave the ſignal before 
the appointed hour. When Alcibiades ſeeing 
the torch lifted up in the air, haſted towards 
the walls, with only about thirty men, com- 
manding the reſt of the army to follow him 
with all poſſible diligence. Finding the gate 
open, he entered with his thirty men, and 
Ke twenty more of the light-armed ſol- 
ders, who were by this time come up. But 
he had no ſooner entered the city than he 
found the Shins in arms marching towards 
him : there was no poſſibility of eſcaping by 
oppoſing them; and being hitherto ſuccels- 


* Sel;biia a city of Thrace, now called Ro- 
mania, is abcut thirty-five miles to the weſt of 
Conftantineple, 
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ful, where- ever he had commanded, his ho- 
nour would not ſuffer him to fly, But ſud- 
denly commanding ſilence, by ſound of trum- 
pet, he ordered one of his men to make pro- 
clamation, that the Se/ybrians ſhould not take 


arms againſt the Athenians. Thoſe of the in- 
| habitants who were moſt eager for the fight, 
were inſtantly cooled, from their ſuppoſing 
that all their enemies were within the walls; 
and the hopes of others, who were diſpoſed 
to an accommodation, were raiied. While 
the parly laſted, and propoſals were making 
| on each dide, the whole army came up to the 
| town. When Alcibiades rightly judging that 
| the Selybrians were inclined to peace, and 
fearing that the city would be ſacked by the 
| Thractans, who came in great numbers to 
| ſerve as volunteers in his army, he command- 
ed them all to retire without the walls; and 
upon the ſubmiſſion of the Selybrians, ſaved 
them from being plundered ; and then taking 
a ſum of money of them, and placing a garri- 
fon in the city, he departed. 

The Athenians, who laid ſiege to Chalcedon, 
concluded a treaty with Pharnabazus on theſe 
terms, that the Chalcedorians ſhould again be 
ſubje& to the 4thenians, who ſhould make no 
inroad into the province of which A4ricbarza- 
res Was governor; that he ſhould pay them a 
ſum of money, and provide ſafe conduct for 
we Athenian ambaſſadors to the king of Per/ra. 
Altibiades afterwards returning thither, Phar- 
nabazus inſiſted on his being alſo ſworn to the 

Yor. II. | treaty 3 
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treaty; which he refuſed, unleſs Pharnabaxus 
would ſwear firſt. The treaty having been 

confirmed by oath on both ſides, Alcibiades 
marched againſt the Byzantines, who had re- 
volted from the Athenians, and drew a line of 
circumvallation about the city : but ſome of 
the citizens undertaking to betray the city to 
him, on condition of his preſerving the lives 
and effects of the inhabitants, he cauſed a 
report to be ſpread, that an unexpected com- 
motion in Joni obliged him to raiſe the ſiege, 
and then ſet fail with his whole feet ; but re- 
turning in the night, landed all his hea Vy 
armed ſoldiers, and without being diſcovered, 
marched up to the walls. At the ſame time his 
ſhips entering the harbour, began the attack 
with loud ſhouts. 'The Byzantines, 2 aſtoniſhed 
at this unexpected attack, were wholly em- 
ployed in the defence of their port and ſh3p- 
ping; mean while thoſe who favoured the 
Athenians, received Alcibiades into the city. 
However the Pelop- mneftans, Megarenſiaus, and 
Beotians in B;zantium® ; repulied thoſe who 
atiempted to land from the ſhips; and then 
being informed that the 4thenians had enter- 
ed the city on the other fide, drew up, and 
went to meet them; but after a ſharp engage: 


ment, were defcated, and about three hun- 


* Now the city of Con/tantinople, of u. hich 
the reader may fee a very Particular account 3: 
The Werld diſela) ed, vol. xl. from pag. 182, 
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dred of the enemy taken priſoners. But not 
one of the Byzantines was ſlain after the 
battle; and, according to the agreement, the 
inhabitants received no injury in their perſons 


or effects. 


Alcibiades, after fo many victories, being 
ardently deſirous of ſeeing again his native 


country, ſet ſail for Athens, with his ſhips 


adorned on every ſide with ſhields and other 
ſpoils ; taking with him a conſiderable num- 
ber of galleys which had belonged to the ene- 
a and the enſigns and ornaments of many 
ers, which he had ſunk and deſtroyed, a- 
mounting in all to two hundred. Little cre- 
dit is however given to Duris, the Samian, 
who pre:ends that Chry/ogonus, who had won 
the prize at the Pythbian games, played on 
his flute as the galleys paſſed along, while 
the oars kept time with the muſic ; that Cal- 
lipides the tragedian, dreſſed in his purple 
robes, his buſkins, and the other ornaments 
he uſed in the theatre, encouraged thoſe who 
rowed, and that Alcibiades's galley had a 
purple ſail. On the contrary, he entered the 
harbour with fear; nor would he venture on 
more, but ſtood on the deck till he beheld 
Eurypiolezzirs his nephew, and others of his 
friends and acquaintance, who came to re- 

ceive him, | 
But he was no ſooner landed, than the mul» 
titude, overlooking the other captains, ſalut- 
ed him, and followed him with loud accla- 
mations, Thoſe who were able to preſs up 
| A. to 
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to him, crowned him with garlands; and 
they who were obliged to keep at a diſtance, 
ſtood to view him, the old men pointing him 
out, and ſhewing him to the young ones, 
'This public joy was, however, mixed with 
ſome tears, occaſioned by the remembrance 
of the miſeries they had endured. They re- 
flected with ſorrow, that they could not have 
ſo fatally miſcarried in Sic/ly, and been dif. 
appointed in all their hopes, had they left to 
Alcibiades the management of their affairs, and 
the command of their forces: fince upon his 
ſtepping forth, when they were in a manner 
ruined at ſea, and could ſcarce defend their 
ſuburbs by land, while they were at the ſame 
time miſerably diſtracted by inteſtiue factions, 
he had not only reſtored them to their ancient 
dominion of the ſea, but had made them every 
where victorious, 

The aſſembly of the people being ſummon- 
ed and met, Alcibiades entered among them. 
He firſt lamented his own ſufferings, and then 
gently complained of their uſage, imputing 
all to ſome evil genius by which he was at- 
tended, Then expatiating at large on tie 
hopes and deſigns of their enemies, he ex- 
horted them to take courage. The people 
encircted his brows with crowns of gold, and 
created him general, with abſolute power 
both by land and ſea. A decree was allo 
paſſed for reſtoring his eſtate, and that the 
ſacred heralds ſhould abſolve him from the 
curſes they had formerly pronounced againſt 
him, 
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Some, however, were diſturbed at his hap- 


pening to arrive during a feaſt of Minerva, 


called the Plynteria®; a day which the Arhe- 
nians eſteemed moſt inauſpicious, and on 
which they never undertook any buſineſs of 
importance. But, notwithſtanding this, he 
obtained his utmoſt wiſhes, and an hundred 
galleys were fitted out: but he choſe to {tay 
till after the celebration of the grand myſte- 
ries f. Ever fince Decelea had been fortified 
the Spartans had continued maſters of the 
roads that lead from Athens to Eleuſis, and 
therefore the proceſſion being neceſſarily made 
by ſea, the people were obliged to omit the 
ſacrifices, dances, and other ceremonies that 
uſed to be performed in car ying the ſtatue of 
Bacchus to Eleuſis. 

Alcibiades imagining that he ſhould honour 
the gods, and gain the eſteem of men, by re- 
ſtoring the ancient ſplendor of thoſe rites, re- 
ſolved to conduct the proceſſion by land, and 
to defend it with his army. Having formed 
this deſign, and communicated it to t e 
prieſts, he placed centinels on the tops of t e 
mountains, and taking with him the ſacred 


* This was on the 25th of May, when the 
ſta ue of the goddeſs was {tripped and waſhed. 

+ That is, the myſteries of Ceres and Pro- 
ſerpine, a feſtival which laſted nine days; and 
on the ſixth the ſtatue of Bacchus, who was faid 
to be the ſon of Jupiter and Ceres, was carried 
un proceſſion to Eleuſis. 
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and conſecrated perſons, with thoſe intruſted 
veitli the ohlce of initiating others into the 
holy myſteries, he conducted them with great 
order and filence, the people extolling him, 
as one u ho performed at once the office - an 
high-prieit, and of a general; and as the 
enemy id not dare to attack hi m, he brought 
them back in ſafety to Athens. This action 
gave the people ſuch an opinion of his con- 
duct, that they conſidered their armies, while 
under is command, as invincible; and there 

were ſome who even perſuaded him to aſſume 
tlie ſovereignty. and eſtabliſh his power by 
aboliſhing the laws and ordinances of the 

people, and ſuppreſſing the pernicious ſpeeches 

the orators. 

Alc:biades now ſet ſail with a fleet of an hun- 
dread hi P33 and arriving at Andros, defeated 
both the inhabitants and the Spartaus, by 
whom they were aſſiſled; but his not taking 
the city, gave! bis enemies an opportunity of 
forming acculat! ons againſt him. If ever man 
was ruined by his own glory, it was Alcilia- 
des for his continued ſucceſs had created 
ſuch an idea of his conduct and courage, that 
if he failed in any thin ng, it was 5 * d to 
his neglect. The pcople daily expected to 


hear the news, that he had reduced (CHics, 
and the reſt of Jona, and grew 1mpatient that 
this was not done as ſuddenly as they deſired: 
for they never conſidered, that being to make 
war on an enemy, who was ſupplied with 
every thing from the king of Per/ia, he was 
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forced to leave his camp, in order to procure 


money and proviſions for the ſubſiſtence of 
his troops. This gave occaſion to another 
accuſation brought againſt him. Lyſander 
being made admiral of the Lacedæmonian fleet, 
was furniſhed by Cyrus with a large ſum of 


| money, on which he gave every mariner four 


oboli a day, though before they had only 
three; and as Alciliades could hardly allow 
his men three oboli, he was obliged to go to 
Caria to furniſh himſelf with money. On 
this occaſion he leſt the command of the fleet 
to Autiochus, an experienced ſeaman, but raſh 
and inconſiderate, with ſtrict orders not to 
engage on any account during his abſence. 
However, diſregarding his orders, he made 
ready his own galley, and ſteered with another 
to Lpbeſus, where the enemy lay, when failing 
before the heads of their galleys, he made 
uſe of che higheſt provocations. Upon this 
Lyſander {ent a few veſſels after him, on which 
tae Athenian ſhips coming to his aſſiſtance, 
Ly/anier brought up his whole fleet, and ſoon 
obtained a complete victory, Ant:ochus him- 
ſelf being ſlain, and many of his ſhips and 
men taken, | 

Alcibiades, on being informed of theſe par- 
ticulars, returned to Samos, from whence he 
ſet ſail, and offered battle to Lyſanaer, who, 
content with his victory, refuſed to engage. 
Thraſzbulus, one of the enemies of Alcibiades, 
now leaving the army, went to Athens, where, 
in an oration to the people, he pretended 
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that Alcibi ades had loſt their ſhips, and ruin- 
ed their affairs, by committing the govern- 
ment of the fleet during his abſerce to thoſe 
who by their debaucheries had gained mot 
credit with him, while he wandered about to 
raiſe money, abandoning himſelf to luxury 
and exceſs among the 4bydenian and Ionian 
courtezans. It was alſo alledged, that he 
had fortified a caſtle near B:/antha in Thrace, 
for a place of ſafe retreat, as if he either could 
not or would not live in Ai a. Upon theſe 
informations, the Athenians ſhewed their re- 
ne againſt him, by chuſing other 
enerals. 
his no ſooner came to the knowledge of 
Alcibiades, than thinking himſelf in danger, 
he left the army, and forming a body of fo— 
reign forces, made war on thoſe T7 hracians 
who pretended to be free, and ſubject to no 
prince: oy which means he not only amaſſed 
great treaſures out of the ſpoils ; but ſecured 
the neighbouring Greciazs from ſuffering by 
the incurſions of the Barbarians, 

The new made generals, who were Tydeus, 
Menander, and Adimantus, were then at 77 os 
Potamos, with all the ſhips the Athenians had 
left: from thence they put out to ſea every 
mo:ning, and offered battle to Ly/an er, who 
lay at anchor near Lamp/achus, and then re- 
turning back, lay the reſt of the day cae- 
leſs!y, and without order, as if they deſpiſcd 
the enemy: but Alcibiades, who was at no 
gre.t diſtance, not thinking ſo ſlightly of the 
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ruin-Idanger. mounted his horſe, and coming to 
vern- the generals, told them they had choſen a 
thoſe Every inconvenient ſtation, as they were in want 
moſt Hof a ſafe harbour, and being at a confider- 
out to ſable diſtance from any town, were forced to 
uxury ſend for proviſions as far as Ser. He allo 
Ionlau Iblamed them for ſuffering the soldiers nen 
hat he on ſhore to diſperſe themſelves, while the 
"hrace, enemy's fleet was fo near. But, diſregard- 
could ing theſe admonitions, Tydeus inſolently or- 
n theſe dered him to be gone, ſaying, That nt he, 
\cir re-Nlut others had now the comman of the forces. 
other [On which Alcibiades departed ; but told his 
friends, who accompanied him out of the 
edge of flaamp, that had not the generals uſcd him 
danger, ſlwith ſuch inſupportable coutempt, he would, 
of fo-Fſmithin a few days, have for:<d the Spar 125, 
braciam however unwilling, either to fight the 4. He- 
& to noh as at fea, or to deſert tieir ſhips. The 
amaſſedevent ſoon thewed how juſt a judgment he 
ſecuredſſhad formed of the errors committed by the 
ring byÞMt:erians: for Ly/arger ſuldeuly fallin upon 
hem when they leaſt expected it, took and 
> Tydeus,arried away about two hu dre! gallias, with 
at Ai oFÞ8hree thouſand priſoners, whom ne afrerwirds 
ans hadput to death, and only Can, with eight 
ea eveiyſalleys eſcaped “. Soon after Hſander took 
er, vwhoMMthens itſelf, burnt all the ſhip he found 
then re-hete, and demoliſhed the long walls that 
day ca:e-JJoined the city to the harbour, 
deſpiſcd 
as at no * A more particular account of theſe tranſ- 
tly of thetions, is given by Plutarch, in the life of 
dan-Wy/ander. | 
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Alcibiades now dreading the Lacedæmoniaus, 
who were become maſters both by fea and 
land, retired into P:7h;nia, ſending great 
tres ſuſes before him; but being there plun- 
dered ay ſome Thracian robbers, he loſt great 

mart of his wealth; upon which he reſolve ed 
to go to the court of Artaxerxcs, to implore 
aid for the defence of his run „having no 
doubt, but if that prince made a trial of ] Ta 
abilities, he would find him not inferior to 
Them ec. 53 ; Sage preſuming th at Phar nabatus 


great ids &. 
In the x time the -2heniars were deep- 
x allli (ted ich the > loſs of empire; but when 
nis was afterwar'is added the loſs of liber- 
up nen landet had rendere Ai he u, ſub- 
jeck te thirty 9 and the ruin of the 
ſtate Was C. m. leted, they acknowledged and 
bew: 1d their former errors, and thought 
their u cond 111 uſage of Alcibiades more in- 
excu able than the firſt, ſince, without bi; 
being guilty of any fault, they had ſhame- 
faily «| geh ived the Sone of ſo ac- 
complied a general, only becauſe they were 
cficuaed at his lientenant for long a teu 


ſuips. Vet, in this melancholy Comntion of 
their affairs, they had ſome hopes left, th at 
he .-culd 6 da favourable 


opportunity ot 
re; cuing them from the inſolence of the Lace- 

gauchian⁰t, and the outrages of their thirty 
enn 
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only kept a watchful eye on all bis actions; 
but dreading that he would not ſuffer the A. 
thenians to acquieſce in their preſent un— 
happy circumſtances, applied to Ly/arder to 
have him murdered. That Spartan gene- 
ral, however, remained unmoved by theſe 
diſcourſes, till at laſt the magiſtrates of Lace- 
dæmon themſelves, either from the fear of 
his enterprizing diſpoſition, or to gratify the 
revenge of king As, expreisly commanded 
him to get Alcibiades diſpatched. Upon re- 
ceiving this order, L:;/ander lent a meſſenger 
to deſire Pharnabagus tu put it in ev. cution, 
who immediately remitted the affair to Ma- 


gæus his brother, and Syjamthres his uncle. 


At that time Alciliades reli. cd ih a miſtreſs 
of his, named 7imandra, at a ſmall village 
in Phrygia. Thoſe ſent to aſlaſſinate him 
not having the courage to enter the houſe, ſet 
it on fire; but cibiades getting together a 


great uantity of cloathes, and other fu ni- 


ture, threw them into the flames ; then wrap- 
ping his robe about his left arm, and hold- 
ing his drawn ſxord in his other hand, he 
eſcaged through the fire, before it had time 
to burn through the furniture e had thrown 
into it, The Barbarians now inſtantly re. 


treated, none daring to come within bis 


2 


reach; but, ſtanding at a diſlance, they flew 
zum with their darts nd ar ows. hey then 
departed; when Timandra taking his body, 


and wrapping it in her own robes. buried ir 
as decent! y as her preſent circumſtances would 


permit 
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permit. There are ſome, however, who do 
not impute the murder of Alcibiades either to 
Pharnabaxus, Lyjander, or any other Lacedæ- 
moriian; but ſay, that keeping a young lady, 
of a noble family, whom he had debauchÞ$ 
ed, her brothers, to revenge this diſyraceſ 
ſet fire to his houſe in the night, and on hi 
endeavourivg to eſcape the flames, flew hin 
with their darts, N 
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C. Marcius CortoLANUS, 


NH FE rally of the Marci; had 
A 1 produced many eminent patri- 
oy 7 „ . the ak Fg Cains 
| Qreifs, Who being left an or- 
ER RA phan, was ee by his mo- 
ther; and na ſewn, that the early loſs of a 
father, with whatever other diſadvantages it 
may be attended, does not neceſſarily exclude 
za man from being virtuous, or making a di— 
ſtinguiſned figure in life. But as a generous 
nature, and great abilities, uncorrected by 
diſcipline, like a rich ſoil without culture, is 
ſure to produce a mixture of good and bad; 
o while his courage and firm conſtancy carri- 
ed him through many glorious actions, his 
. II. 1 un- 
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unzove:ned paſſions, and inflexible obſtinacy, 
rendered his behaviour harſh and diſagreeable 
to his very friends, and unſuitable to thi 
eaſe and complaiſant freedom ſo neceſlary in 
ſocial converts. Indeed the chief advantage 
of a regular education is, that it ſoftens and 
poliſhes a rugged temper, by the precepts of 
morality and the rules of prudence, teach. 
ing man to moderate his deſires, and avoid. 
ing extremes, to chuſe the wiſe and ſobei 
mean. In thoſe early times, the virtue exert. 
ed in martial exploits being moſt encouraged 
at Rome, the name of virtue came to ſigrafy 
valour, and was particularly applied by the 
Romans to fortitude, 

As Marcius had an extraordinary inclinz- 
tion for military exerciſcs, he began to uſe 
his arms from his very childhood; but think. 
ing that external inſtruments of deſtruction 
muſt be of little ſervice to , thoſe unprovided 
with natural weapons, he prepared his body 
by exerciſe for all kinas of engagements, and 
acquired ſuch ſwiftneſs in purſuing, and ſuch 
ſtrength in grappling and wreſtling, that all 
whom he conquered, excuſed their weaknel; 
by pleading his invincible ſtrength, that was 
proof againſt all oppoſition and fatigue, 

Marcius made his firſt expedition, when very 
young, againſt Targuin, when being joined 
by the Latins, and other people of Tray, he 
exerted his laſt efforts to regain the throne, 
The armies engaged in a deciiive battle tha 
had various turns, Marcius fought with great 


bravery in the dictator's preſence, and ſeeing 
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Riman ſoldier fall near him, inſtead of deſert- 
ing him in that extiemity, ſtept up to his 
reſcue, and flew the aggreſſor. The general 
having obtained the victory, crowned him 
with a garland of oak; a reward conferred on 
any ſoldier who had ſaved the life of a Roman 
citizen“: becauſe, perhaps, the oaken wreath 
being ſacred to Jupiter, the great guardian 
of their city, they thought it the moſt pro- 
per ornament for him who had preſerved a 
citizen, 

We may here obſerve in general, that when 


111 


young men, but ſlightly touched with ambi— 


tion, obtain an early reputation, their thirſt 
for glory is ſoon quenched, and their defires 
ſatiated: while honours conferred on a more 
ſolid mind only animate it, and like a briſk 
gale, drive it on in the purſuit of farther glory: 
à man of this diſpoſition is aſhamed to diſ- 
credit the reputation he has won, and not to 
outſhine his paſt illuſtrious actions. Thus 
Marcius, always endeavouring to excel him- 


| ſelf, added one great action to another, heap- 


* This crown procured the wearer many pri- 
He who had once obtained it might 
wear it always, When he appeared at the pub- 
lic ſpectacles, the ſenate and people roſe to do 


him honour, and he took his ſeat among the 


ſenators. He was not only perſonally excuſed 


from all troubleſome. offices, but his father, and 
his gran! father by his father's ſide, were en- 
titled to all theſe privileges and immunities. 
 Kennet's Roman Antiquities, 
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ing trophies upon trophies, till he even be- 
came the ſubject of a glorious conteſt among 
the generals, the latter ſtriving with his pre- 
deceſtor, which ſhould pay him the grcœateſt 
reſpect. Marcius never returned from any of 
the frequent battles which happened in thote 
times without honours or rewards; but while 
others made glory the end of their vatour, the 
end of his glory was giving pleaſure to his 
mother: for the delight the feit on hearing 
him praiſed, and at ſeeing him crowned, and 
her embracing him with tears of joy, made 


him think himſelf the happieſt man in the 
world. Thus Efaminendas, in the midſt of 
the univerſal! applauſe, he received for ob- 
taining the victory at Leucfra, little ſenſible to 
ſo affecting and deſerred a glory, cned, N 
Joy ariſes frem my ſenſe of that xwbich the ncaws 
of my victory will give my father and mother, 
He indeed had the ſatis faction of ſecing both 
his parents ſhare in his good fortune: while 
Marcius thinking himſelf obliged to ſhew his 
mother all the duty and gratitude that couid 
have belonged to his father, thought he could 
never behave to her with ſufficient reſpect and 

tenderneſs, | 
His reputation for integrity and courag? 
had gained him great authority at Romo. when 
the ſenate favouring the wealthy citizens, 
were at variance with the common people, 
who complained birterly of the inſupportavl? 
crueity of their creditors. Some were ſtript 
of their goods, which were either fold, or 
kept as pledges; while others, who Were al. 
ready 
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ready reduced, were dragged to priſon, and 
kept i in confinement, though they ſhewed the 
ſcars and wounds they h. d received in the 
ſervice of their country, particularly in the 
laſt expedition againſt the Sabines, in which 
they engaged upon a promiſe made by the 
rich cr. >ditors, and the contul Marcus Vale— 
ris, that they mould be uſed with greater 
lenity for the fut ure. This cauſed frequent 
tamults and mutinies in the city, which the 
eneniy Perce wing, began to ravage the coun- 
try. The con! ſuls now ordered all who were 
of age to appear in arms; but nobody obey- 
ing the ſummons, ſome of the ſenators ad- 
vited complying gl little with the poor, while 
others, and particularly MAU, oppoſed it. 
There had been f. requent n eetings of the ſe. 

nate, without their coming to any conclufion, 
when the people pereciviag no hopes of re- 
dreſs, ſuddenly roſe in a body, * leaving 
tie 8 ty. marched PCa: :eably ap the aſcent 
now called the Hel, Morne, and encamped 
by the river Ao, exclaiming as they paſſed, 

That though the rich had expelled them from 
the city, taly would every where afford them 
air, water, and a place of burial when they 
had to expect in 
Rome. except the privile e of being w Sas d 
in the defence of 
taeir oppreſlors. 

This ftep filled the ſenate with conſterna— 
tion, and dreading the conſequences of this 
rupture, they choſe ſome of their boly, who 
by cheir mode ation had rendered themſelves 
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moſt agreeable to the people, and ſent them 
to entreat their return. Their chief ſpeaker 


was Menenius Agrippa, who, after uſing many 


arguments, concluded his diſcourſe with this 
celebrated fable. All the other member 
«© of the body, ſaid he, once happened to 
« mutiny againſt the ſtomach, which they 
« accuſed as the only idle part, while the rel! 
« {uffered mighty hardſhips, and endured 
« much labour to ſupply that, and adminiſter 
« to its appetites. But the ſtomach laughed 
at their folly, in being ignorant that ſhe 
« receives the nouriſhment only that ſhe may 
« diſtribute it, for the ſupport of all the other 
% parts, This, O citizens! added he, is 
& exactly the caſe between you and the ſe- 


cc nate; for their counſels and determina» þ 


«© tions, on the affairs of the commonwealth, 
all tend to your welfare, and diſpenſe health 
«© and happineſs to the body politic.” Tbe 
people ſeemed pacified by this diſcourſe; but 
inſiſted on having the liberty of chuſing five 
men to protect thoſe who ſhould need their 
aſſiſtance: this the city granted, and theſe are 
the officers called Tribunes of the people. 
The city being thus re-united, the people 
readily enliſted for the war, in order to oppoſe 
the Yel/cians, Cominius the conſul inveſted 
Co, ioli their capital, when the reſt of the Vel. 
ſcians, to prevent its being taken, collected 
all their forces, in order to give the Romani 
battle before the city, that they might be at- 
tacked on both ſides at once. To avoid this 


. inconvenience, Comnius divided his army, and 


march- 
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marching with one part to meet the Yel/cans, 
left Titus Lartius, a man of great bravery, to 
carry on the ſiege. The inhabitants of Coric- 
li, now deſpiſing the ſmall number of the be- 
ſiegers, made a briſk ſally, and drove the Ro- 
mans to their trenches. But Marcius, with a 
{mall party, then ruſhing out to their afſiſt- 
ance, Cut in pieces the firſt of the enemy he 
met, ſtood the ſhock of the reſt, and topping 
them in their full career, with a great ſnout 
recalled the Romans. Several of his own par- 
ty then rallying and joining him, the enemy 
immediately retired, when Marcius preſſing 
cloſe on their rear, diove them, as they haſi1- 
ly fled, to the very gates of the city, where 
perceiving that the Romans were beaten off by 


the multitude of darts that were thrown from 


the walls, and that none of his followers had 
the boldneſs to think of falling in among the 
fugitives, and follos ing them into the city, 
where the enemy were numerous and well- 
armed, he animated them by his words and ac- 
tions, crying, Fortune has now ſet open Corioli, 
not ſo much to ſhelter the vanquiſhed, as to 
receive the conquerors. Then being ſeconded 
by a few who were willing to venture with 
him, he forced his way t- rough the midſt of 
the enemy, and entered the gates with them, 
none Caring to oppoſe him. But then Jook- 


ing round, and perceiving only a ſmall num- 


ber of the Romans, and that his friends and 
enemies were mingled together, ne, with 


: amazing ſtrength, agility, and courage, broke 


through all oppoſition, forcing ſome to fly, 


and 
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and others to throw down their arms, as it 


E oF 


all reſiſtance had been vain. Mean white, 
Titus Lartius, finding ſo fair an opportuni— 
ty, entered the gate with the reſt of the 
Romans. 

Coricli being thus taken, moſt of the ſol- 
diers were inſtantly employed in plundering 
the houles, and carrying off their booty ; at 
which Marcius being highly offended, re- 
proached them, that while the conſul and 
their fellow-citizens were perhaps encoun- 
tering the other Fl/c;ars, and hazardirg 
their lives in battle, they baſely ſpent their 
time in running up and dowa in queſt 9 

lunder, and under the pretence of enrich- 
ing themſelves, declined the preſent danger. 
Then putting himſelf at the head of che tew 
who were willing to follow him, he took tne 
road in which the conſul's army had marched 
before him, encouraging his men, and be- 
ſeeching th e gods, that he might be fo happy 
as come to the aſſiſtance of Cominius before 
the fight was over, and thus partake in the 
danger of the action. 

It was then the cuſtom among the Romans, 
when they ſtood in order of battle, and were 
taking up their bycklers, and girding their 
gowns, to make a verbal teſtament, naming. 
who ſhould be their heirs in the hearing of 
three or four witneßes. In this poſture Mar- 
cis found them at his arrival, with the euc- 
my in view. The army were much diforde:- 


ed at ſeeing } him coming covered with hong 

and ſweat, and attends od only with a ſmal 

train: but on his haſtily making up to the 
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C.Marcius CoRIOLANUS. 117 
conſul with an air of ſatis faction, giving him 
his hand, and relating how the city had been 
taken; they were filled with joy, which 
ſpreading through the army, they called 
aloud to the conſu! to lead them on to engage 
the enemy. Marcus then deſiring to know 
where the Volſciaus had placed their chief 
firength 3 Com nius told him, that he thought 


| the troops of the Zutziates in the main bod 
were the beſt and braveſt ſoldiers. „I. 


„beg then, ſaid Marcius, to be placed di- 
« rectly oppoſite to theſe daring pcople.” 
The conſul, admiring his ardour, granted 
his requeſt, On their joining battle, Marcius 
raſhing before the reit, charged with ſuch 
fury, that the vanguard of the Yol/ſezans, un- 
able to ſtand their ground, broke their ranks: 


« © — 
but rallying again, encloſed him on each 


ſide, when the conſul obſerving his danger, 


diſpatched ſome picked men to his reſcue, 
The diſpute then growing warm, the Romans 
bore ſo hard on the enemy, that they ſoon 
put them to flighr; when reſolving to 
proſecute the victory, they entreated Mar- 
is, who was fatigued and faint through loſs 
of blood, to retire to the camp; but he re- 
plying, that wearineſs did not become con- 
querors, joined in the purſuit, 

The next morning the army being aſſem- 
bled about the conſul's tent, Cominins mount- 
ed the tribunal, and having firſt returned 
thanks to the gods for the important victor 
he had obtained, he addreſſed himſelf to Mar- 

cius, 


— 
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cius, whom he extolled for his many ſignal 
exploits, ſome of which he himſelf had been 
a witneſs of, and he had heard of the reſt 


from Lartivs. He defired him to chuſe a 
tenth part of the treaſure, horſes, and cap- 
tives, and alſo preſented him a horſe adorn- 
ed with rich trappings. 'This was applaud- 
ed by the whole army, when Marcius ſtepping 
forth, declared, that he thankfully accepted 
of the horſe, and was extremely ſatisfied with 
the praiſes with which the conſul had honour- 
ed him; but defired to have no other ſhare of 
the ſpoils than the reſt of the army. 
© have only one favour, ſa:d he, to beg, 
which, I hope, will not be denied me, 
Among the Yol/cians I had a friend bound 
with me in the ſacred rights of hoſpitality, 
a perſon of the ſtricteſt virtue and probity, 
now become a priſoner, and from the poſ- 
ſeflion of freedom and wealth, reduced to 
ſlavery and poverty : but he would eſteem 
it a ſufficient deliverance, if, by my inter- 
ceſſion, he is preſerved from being ſold as 
& a ſlave.” Theſe words were followed by 
the loudeſt acclamations; for more were now 
charmed with his generoſity than with his va- 
lour; for even thoſe who began to envy the 
honours conferred on him, could not help ac- 
knowledging, that he deſerved ſtill greater, 
for his thus nobly declining them. When 
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the acclamations ceaſed, and ſilence was ob- 
tained, Cominius turning to the army, ſaid, 
„There is no way, my fellow-ſoldiers, of 
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« forcing theſe gifts on a perſon ſo unwilling 
« to accept them : let us therefore give him 
« what it is not in his power to refuſe, and 
e paſs a vote that he ſhall hereafter be call- 
* ed Coriolauus. Hence he obtained his 
third name. Thus among the Greefs, ad- 
ditional titles were given to ſome for their 
exploits, as Soter, that is, the Pre/erver ; and 
Callinicus, the famous Conqueror; to others for 
their good qualities, as Euergetes, the Bene- 


factor; and Philadelphus, the lower of his bre- 


threnz and to others for ſomething remarkable 
in their perſons, as Grypus, eagle- naſed; and 
Phyſcon, big-bellied. 

An end was no ſooner put to the war againſt 
the Volſcians, than the popular tribunes and 
factious orators began to raiſe new commo- 
tions. 'The greateſt part of their arable land 
had been left unſown, and the time of war 
not allowing them time to fetch proviſions 


from other countries, there was extraordinary 


ſcarcity at Rome. Whence the leaders of the 


people obſerving, that corn was not brought 


to the market, and if there had been any, 
the people wanted money to buy it, repre- 
ſented, that the wealthy, to revenge their 
former quarrel, had contrived to bring a fa- 
mine on the poor, Mean while an embaſly 


arrived from the Velitrani to deliver up their 


city to the Romans, and to delire that ſome 
new inhabitants might be ſent to pcople it, 


| as a late peſtilential diſeaſe had made ſuch 
havock, that there was hardly 2 tenth part of 


'This was 
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conſidered by the moſt prudent, as a fingula! 
ad vantage: for the ſcarcity of proviſions had 
rendered it highly expedient to diſpurden the 
city of its ſuperfluo.s members, while the 
faction might be weakened by {ending away 
the moſt reſtleſs and turbulent cf the people. 
Theſe were therefore ſingled out by the con- 
ſuls to ſupply the deſolation at Fe/itre, White 
others were ordered to prepare for marching 
againſt the Volſciaus. 

Bat both theſe deſigns were oppoſed b; 
Brutus and Sicinivs, two factions tribun. s, 
who publicly exclaimed, that the conſuls, 
under the mild and plauſible pretence of {en2. 
ing a colony, were precipitating ſo many poor 
citizens into the gulph of perdiiion, by re- 
moving them into an infectious air, to a place 
covered with noiſome carcaies, and expoſing 
them to the fury of ſome ſtrange and revenge- 
ful deity. Then, as if unſatisfied with de. 
ſtroying ſome by hunger, and expoſing others 
to the plague, that every calamity might at 
once fall on the citizens, they involved them 
in a needleſs war, 


enliited for the war, 
into great perplezity: 


The people were fo iin. 
tated by this diſcourſe, that on the conſular 
ſummons, none of them would appcar to be 
This threw the ſcnate 
but Marcius Coriolaiin 
warmly oppoſing the tribunes, in ſpite of them 
diſpatched a colony to Yelitre; bur fill ſce. 
ing the people obſtinately perſiſt in retuiing 
to inrol themſelves for the expedit on again 
the Folſcians, he muſtered his own clients, 
and thoſe of as many cthers as he could pet 
unde 
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ſuade to attend him, and making an inroad 


into the territorics of the Autiates, obtained 
a conſiderable booty of corn, cattle, and pri- 
ſoners, and reſerving nothing for himlelf, 
thoſe who had ventured with him, returned 
loaded with rich pillage. Upon this, thoſe 
who ſtaĩd at home repented of their perverſe- 
neſs, and envied thoſe who had reaped ſuch 
advantages from the enterprize : they like- 
wiſe repined at the honours acquired by Co- 
riolanus, and conſidered his increaſe of power 
as a diminution of that of the people. How- 
ever, ſome time after, when he flood for the 
conſulſhip *, they began to think it would 
be a ſhame to repulſe a brave man of ſo di- 
ſtinguiſned a family, who had performed ſuch 
ſignal ſervices for the public. It was cuſto- 


mary for thoſe R-1777s who aſpired to offices 


and dignities, to ſolicit and careſs the people 


Ft their public aſſembles, clad only in a looſe 


rown, without any coat under it, either be- 
Cauſe ſuch an habit ſeemed to ſuit beſt the 
umility of a ſuppliant, or becauſe thoſe who 
$:d received wounds in war might by this 
means readily ſhew vilible proofs of their 
ourage: for their appearing ungirt, open, 
and without any cloſe garment, did not, in 
Joke early ages, proceed from any ſuſpiciou 
{ their being capable of bribery, Hence 
e people, on ſeeing the ſcars viible on his 
ody, reverenced the virtue and magnanimi- 


This bappeticd in the 488th year before the 
th of Chriſt, .  . 
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ty of Marcius Coriolanus, and agreed to chu C 
him conſul. But he appearing at the day q e ſenat 
election, attended by a pompous train of ſe oſe wh 
nators, and the patricians exerting themſelu Hatterers 
vigorouſly in his behalf, the kindneſs u nate, m 
people had for him ſubſided, and they wef Poliſh g. 
filled not only with envy, but with the a 13 
prehenſions, that if he, who was ſo deſiroſ hich th 
of increaſing the power of the ſenate, a ppearan 
was ſo eib, reſpected by that body, ſhoufeians to 
be inveſted with the power belonging Erorbitan 
the conſulſhip, he would entirely deprive thus the 
people of their liberty. For theſe reaſa gnidable, 
Marcius was rejected, and two others declar: ands; 
conſuls. At this the ſenate were highly q; hey no le 
aſperated, and Marcius, who had been uit d no ſu} 
to indulge the more violent and 1mpetuo, action. 
paſſions without controul, could not bear tecree la 
diſgrace with the leaſt temper, but left ti o cheriſh 
aſſembly in great diſorder, and in a violn ruin 
rage againſt the people. eſe libe 
About this time a great quantity of cervices t 
was brought to Rome, part of which had be hat ſediti 
bought up in zaly, and the reſt was ſent fr d their « 
Gelo king of Sicily, Many began now to c- aat our | 
ceive hopes that their affairs would tab here will 
happy turn, and that the city would thus editious] 
delivered at once both from want and fre wiſe, 
cord. The ſenate immediately afſemb! ibunicia 
the people flocked about the ſenate-hou 
expecting that what was ſent as a gift, wol The 
be diſtributed gratis, while what had bmitted b 
bought, would be fold at a moderate pri barbarity t 
and this regulation was propoſed by {one people 


Price as w. 
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1 
N he ſenators. But Marcius ſtanding up, called 
of l noſe who ſpoke in favour of the multitude, 
nſelwFatterers of the rabble, and traitors to the 


nate, maintaining that by ſuch mean and 
wel poliſh gratifications, they had nouriſhed the 
[Fernicious ſeeds of boldneſs and petulance, 
hich they ought to have ſtifled at their firſt 
Fppearance, and not to have ſuffered the 82 
eeians to obtain ſuch ſtrength, by giving ſuch 
Exorbitant authority to their tribunes. That 
us the ſenate had rendered the people for- 
nidable, by complying with all their de- 


reaſo ＋ ; 

leclahnands; whence living in a kind of anarchy, 
-hly of hey no longer obeyed the conſuls, and own- 
en u ed no ſuperiors but the heads of their own 


action. For us to ſtop here, added he, and 
lecree largeſſes and diſtributions, would be 
o cheriſh and indulge their inſolence to our 
dwn ruin“. They will not ſure pretend to 
eſe liberalities as the reward of the military 
ſervices they have ſo often deſerted, nor of 
hat ſeditious retreat by which they abandon- 
d their country; but will rather conclude 
hat our bounty is the effect of fear. Hence 


d tak: here will be no end of their diſobedience and 
d thus Weditious practices. On the contrary, if we 
and "© wiſe, we ſhall immediately deſtroy that 
TembiW@r:bunicial power, which is a plain ſubverſion 
-houl 
* wo! * The moſt cruel propoſal in this ſpeech is 
had bPmitted by Plutarch; for Coriolanus had the 
ate prifſſÞarbarity to propoſe, that in order to humble 
y ſome people, the corn ſhould be ſold at as high a 


price as when there was the greateſt ſcarcity. 
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of the conſulſnip, and has cauſed an oppoſi.- 
tion of intereſts that leaves no hope of our 
being ever united as formerly, or ever cealing 
to diſtreſs and torment each other, 

By this ſpeech Marcius inſpired the young 
ſenators with the ſame ſentiments, and he 
was extolled by almoit all the rich. Hon. 
ever, ſome of the eider ſenators foreſeeing 
the ill conſequences of ſuch extremes, op— 
poſed him. At the ſame time the tribunes 
who were preſent running out, called the 

lebeians to come in to their aſſiſtance. On 
which the people flocking together with great 
noiſe and tumult, were informed of Marcius's 
propoſal. + This threw them into a rage, and 
the tribunes cited Marcius to appear before 
them, to give an account of his behaviour: 
but he contemptuouſly repulſing the officers 
who brought him the ſummons, the tribunes 
themſelves came with the Zdziles, and at- 
tempted to ſeize him; but the nobility com- 
ing to his aſſiſtance, thruſt away the tribunes, 
and beat the #/iles; however, the approach 
of night put a ſtop to the conteſt. 

Early the next morning the conſuls obſery- 
ing the people running from all quarters to 
the forum, were ſtruck with fear, and aſſem- 
bling the ſenate, defired that body to coniua!t 
by what mild and gentle methods the people 
might be appeaſed ; obſerving that ſo dange- 
Tous and critical a conjunctaure required gentle 
meaſures, and the mildeſt and moſt diſpa'- 
ſionate counſels, The majority of the ſenate 


now giving their aſſent, the conſuls went an 
e an 
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and endeavoured to appeaſe the reſentment of 


the people by mildly anſwering their com- 
plaints, and by a mixture of gentle reprogehe 8 
and tender admonitions; promiſing at the 
ſame time, that as to the ſupply of the mar- 
ket with proviſions 5 at a reaſonable rate, there 
ſhould be no difference between them. The 
people now growing cool, as appeared by the 
quiet attention they paid to the conſuls, the 
tribunes ſtood up, and declared, that as the 
ſenate were now pleaſed to ſubmit to reaſon, 
the pepple were ready to comply with every 
thing that was fair and equitable ; - bat at the 
fame time required Marcius to anſwer, Whe— 
ther he had not moved the ſenate to ſubvert 
the eee by deſtroying the authority 
of the people? Whether be had not dif- 

deyed their ſummons? And whether, by 
the blows and other public affronts giy en to 
the Mails, he had not, as much as was in his 
power, commenced a civil war? Coriolauns, 


| however, appearing to juſtify himſelf, the 
people ſtood filent with quiet attention; 


but when, inſtead of the ſubmiſſive language 


they expected, he began, with a herce tone of 
voice, and a ſtern intrepid countenance, to 
make an accuſation, rathe- than an apology, 
the whole multitude expreſſed their indigna- 


tion, and S7cinius the buldeſt of the tribunes, 
etter a ſhort conference with his colleagues, 

laid with a loud voice, & Marcius 1s Cons 
den ned to die by tne tribunes of the peo- 
ple: : and then commanded the Zdiles to 


* him away, and throw him down from 


M 3 the 
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the Tarpeian rock. But on their going w 
ſeize him, the patricians in a tranſport of 
paſſion all cried out for help, and ſurround- 
ing Marcius, ſome made uſe of their hands to 
keep off the arreſt, while others ſtretched 
out theirs in ſupplication to the multitude, 
In this temult the friends of the tribunes per- 
ceiving that it would be impoſſible to carry 
Marcius to puniſhment without a great flaugh- 
ter of the nobility, perſuaded them to have 
recourſe to the forms of juſtice, and to refer 
all to the general ſuffrage of the people. Un 
which Sicinius deſiſting from the attempt to 
ſeize him, aſked the patricians, What they 
meant by forcibly reſcuing Marcius out of the 
hands of the people, when they were going 
to lead him to puniſhment? Upon this the 
patricians demanded, What he meant by 
dragging one of the worthieſt men of Rc, 
to an illegal execution, without a trial? Si- 
cinius then replied, that this ſhould no longer 
ſerve them for a pretence for quarrelling with 
the people, and ordered Marcius to appear the 
third market-day to make his defence, 

The patricians were well ſatisfied with this 
reſpite, and returned home pleaſed with their 
having brought off Marcus in ſafety. The 
Roman markets were held every ninth Cay, 
and during the time allowed to Marcius, the 
ſenate frequently met, to conſult by what 
means they might act ſo as neither to deſert 
Marcius, nor to give the t:ibunes an oppor- 
tunity of creating new diſorders. Corio/anw 
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tween their kindneſs for him, and their ap- 
rehenſions from the people, aſked the tri- 
— what crimes they intended to lay to his 
charge? and being told, that he would be 
accuſed of deſigning to aſſume a tyrannical 
power; © Let me go and clear myſelf, ſaid 
„he, of that imputation ; and I promiſe to 
« ſubmit to any puniſhment, if I am con- 
« victed, provided you bring no other charge 
« againſt me.“ 

The people being aſſembled, the tribunes 
obtained by force that the ſuffrages ſhould be 


taken by tribes, and not by centuries, by 


which means the moſt factious and indigent 
of the people would carry it at the poll againit 
the patricians, the military men, and wealthy 
citizens. Then waving the plea of Coriola- 
aus's aſpiring to ſupreme power, they repeat- 
ed what he had ſaid in the ſenate againſt 
an abatement of the price of corn, and on 


the abolition of the tribunitial power; add- 


Ing as a new impeachment, his having divid- 
ed among his followers, who had ravaged the 


country of the Artiates, the ſpoils they had 


taken, inſtead of bringing it into the public 
treaſury : for all which he was condemned by 
a majority of three tribes, and ſentenced to 
perpetual baniſhment. ; 
The people now departed with greater 
fens of joy and triumph, thaa ever they had 


 ſhewn for a victory over their enemies. There 


was then no need to look on the habit, or 


other marks of diſtinction, to diſtinguiſh a 


ap- 
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appeared, that all the plebeians were chear. 
ful and gay, and that a ſorrowful counte- 
nance was the diſtinguiſhing mark of a patri- 


128 


Cian. But Marcius ſeemed the ſame ſteady 
man; and while all others of his rank were 
deeply affected, he alone appeared unmoved by 
his misfortune. But this appearance of ir— 
ſenſibility was neither owing to reaſon, to his 
Patience, or his moderation; but ſolely to 
the violence of his indignation and reſent. 
ment, which, like a kind of madneſs, ba- 
niſhed from his mind all weakneſs and de- 
jection. On his return home, he embraced 
his mother and wife, whom he found in 
tears; and taking his leave of them, exhort- 
ed them to bear his loſs with patience. Then 
haſtening to one of the city gates, attended 
by all the nobility, he, without aſking or re- 
ceiving any thing from them, departed with 
only three or four of luis clients, who accom- 
panied him, He remained in ſolitude a {ew 
days at one of his villas near Rome, diſtracted 
by a variety of thoughts ſuggeſted by rage 
and indignation, and taken up in conſider— 
ing how he might be revenged of the Romans. 
At laſt he reſolved to kindle a war aganit 
them. 

For this purpoſe he determined to mehe 
trial of the Yel/cians, juſtly imagining that 
their ſt ength and power were not ſo much 
abated, as their hatred encreaſed, by the de— 
{eats they had received from the Romans. At 
Antium was a man of great wealth and bravery 
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named Tu!lus {nmphidius*, to whom the Vol/cr- 
ant paid the reſpect due to a king. But beſides 
the common quarrel of their country, they 
had a very great perſonal enmity and hatred 
to each other, on account of the frequent 
menaces and challenges that had paſſed be- 
— a * them in the held, Notwithſtanding 
| this, knowing that he ardently longed to 
bomb. e thee Ryanant, he reſolved to viſit him, 
and dreſſing himſelf in 2 manner moſt likely 
to difgutle his perſon, entered Antium in the 


| eventng, went directly to the houſe of 7ul- 


las, and ſlipping in undiſcovered, ſeated him- 
felf by the tire, with his head covered, and 
without ſpeaking t. The family, though 
filled with amazement, were afraid to diſturb 
bim, for he had a certain air of majeſty that 
commanded reſpect. They therefore related 
pits extraordinary affair to Tullus, who was 
then at ſupper ; but riſing from table, he 
came to Coriolauus, and aſked him, Who he 
was, and what bufincſs he had there? Upon 
which M:rcivs unmuffling himſelf, after a 
mort pauſe, ſaid, © If, Tullus, thou canſt not 


« yet call me to mind; if after ſeeing me 


« thou canſt doubt who f am, 1 muſt be my 
* own accuſer. Know then that I am Cazus 
& Maurcius, the author of ſuch miſchief to 


Both D:oar/ius and Livy call him Tullus 
Attias. 
+ As the fire - place was eſteemed ſacred, it was 


ual tor ſupplicants to retort to it as to a ſecure 
lum. 
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ghted, give him his hand. 


thee and to the Veſſcians; which, ſhonld 
I deny, my ſurname of Coriolauus, would be 
a ſufficient evidence againſt me ; for 1 can 
boaſt no other recompence for all the can- 
gers and hardſhips I have fuffered in the 
wars between us, than a name which pro- 
claims my enmity to thy nation. And this 
is all that is now left me: of all other ad- 
vantages I have been ſiripped by the envy 
and outrage of the Roman people, and the 
cowardice and treachery of the ſenate. [ 
am driven out as a baniſhed man, and am 
become an humble ſuppliant before thy 
houſhold gods, not for {afety and prote©:- 
on; for 1 ſhould not have come hither, 
had I been afraid to die; but for venge— 
ance againſt thoſe who have expelled me 
from my country, If, Tullus, thou at 
diſpoſed to attack thine enemies, come 0; 
reap the beneht of my miſeries, and render 
my perſonal injuries a national advantage 
to the Volſcians. I ſhall be of greater ſet- 
vice to the Volſcians in fighting for them, 
than I was to the Romans, from my being 
acquainted with the ſecrets of the enemy. 
Bur if thou art averſe to the war, it is 
reither fit for me to live, or thee to pre- 
ſerve one who has been always thine ene— 
my, and now, when he would he thy 
friend, proves uſeleſs.” Tullus, highly de- 
1 4 Riſe, Marci u, 
ſaid he, and take courage. The prelent 
thou makeſt of thyſelf is ineſtimable; aud 
thou mayeſt be aſſured the Velſcians will 
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« not be unpratctul.” He then took him 
with him to the table, where he entertain- 
ed him with the utmoſt kindneſs and hoſpi- 
tality, and ſeveral days were ſpent in delibe- 
rating on the beſt method of conducting the 
war. 

Marcius and Tullus now adviſed the chief 
men of Auttain to invade the territory of the 
Komans, while they were at variance among 
themſelves; but they were unwilling to em- 
brace the motion, on account of their having 
ſworn to obſerve a truce of two years. How- 
ever, the Romans themſelves ſoon furniſhed 
them with a pretence, by proclaiming in the 
midſt of their ſhews and exerciſes, that all 
the Vilſciaus who were pre:ent ſhould depart 
the city before ſun- ſet. Some affirm, that 
this was a contrivance of Marcius, who ſent 
a perſon privately to the conſuls, falſely to 
accuſe the Ye//cians of a deſign to fall upon 
the Romans, and fire the city during the pub- 
lic games. However, this affront exaſperat- 
ing the Velſcians, they diſpatched ambaſſa- 
dors to Rome, to demand the country and 
towns taken from them in the late war. A 
propoſal which the Romans received with in- 
dignation, and returned for anſwer, That if 
the Yel/cians firſt took arms, the Romans would 
be the laſt who laid them doin. 

Tullus now calling a general aſſembly of the 
Volſcians, and they declaring for a war, he 
propoſed their ſending for Marcius, aſſuring 
them that the ſervice they would now receive 
from him as an ally, would be greater ow 
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the miſchief he had done them when an ene. 
my. Upon this Marcius was called, and 
having made an oration to the people, they 
found he knew how to ſpea as well as to 
fight, and that he excelled in oratory as 
well as in courage ; he was therefore 1mme- 
diately joincd in commiſſion with Zulius. 
Mascius being unwilling to remain jd! 
while the Folſciuns were preparing !or the war, 
1 ſiembled ſome of the moſt bold and forward 
of the volunteers, and, without ſtaying for 
their being enrolled, made a ſudden incu— 
fon into the territories of the Romans, by 
which means the Velſcians got ſuch a quan- 
tity of plunder, that they were tired wat! 
carrying it off, and had more proviſions than 
they were capable of conſuming in their camp. 
Coriclauus's chief intention in this expedition 
was to encreaſe the people's jealouſy of the 
nobles: for which purpuſe he would not ſuf: 
fer his ſoldiers to ravage the eſtates of the 
patricians, or to ſeize any thing that belong- 
ed to them, This ſucceeded according to 
his wiſhes: for the ſenato1s reproached the 
people for unjuſtly baniſhing ſo conſiderable 
a perſon ; and on the other hand, the peop:e 
accuſed the ſevators of bringing Corio/anus 
upon them out of enmity to the plebeiane, 
that while they endured all the calamities ot 
war, the nobility might fit like unconcerned 
ſpectators, with full affurance that the war 
itſelf would be the guardian of their Jands 
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After this expedition, which was of con- 
fderable advantage to the Yol/cians, as it in- 
ſpired them with a contempt for the enemy. 
a very conſiderable army was aſſembled, and 
Tullus, by his own choice, ſtaying with the 
troops appointed to defend the Vin cities, 
Coriolanus put himſelf at the head of the 
other forces, and marched firit towards Cir— 
gums, a Reman colony, which ſurrendering 
at diſcretion, was {ſecured from being plun- 
dered. He then ravaged the country of the 
latins, expecting that the Remans, „ho were 
in alliance with them, would have marched 
to their aſſiſtance; but the Reman people ſhew- 
ing little inclination for the ſervice, and the 
conſal's being unwilling to hazard a battle, 
at a time when their office was almoſt ready 
to expire, the Lat ambaſſadors were un- 


ſucceſsful. Thus Marcizs finding no army to 
| oppoſe him, took by aſlault Pedum, Pola, 


Labicum, aud Tolerium, and the inhabitants 
of thoſe cities having the courage to defend 


themſelves, he not only plundered the houſes, 


but even had the cruelty to ſell the citizens for 


ſaves. At the ſame time he ſhewed ſuch regard 


to all who joined his party, that he encamped 


at a diſtance from them, and prevented their 


lands being ravaged. Afterwards he took Bail. 
le, which was at the diſtance of twelve miles 
dom Rome; and there inhumanly put to the 


401d almoſt all who were of age to bear arms, 


aud took much plunder. The other Volſcians, 
ao had been ordered to ſtay behind to de- 


ad their cities, now hearing of his ſucceſs, 
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had not the patience to ſtay at home, but 
running with their arms to Mas cius, declared, 
that he alone was their general. His repu- 
tation was now ſpread throughout Taly; all 
admiring the bravery and ſkill of a man who, 
by changing ſides, had alone given fo ſudden 
a turn to the affairs of the two nations. 
The Romans were now in the utmoſt confu- 
ſion, and being averſe to fighting, ſpent all 
their time in cabals, ſeditious diſcourſes, and 
perpetual quarrels, till they were informed 
that the enemy had laid ſiege to Lawiniun, 
which contained the gods of their fathers 
and from whence they derived their original, 
on account of 1ts being the firſt city built by 
Aueas in Italy. This fiege produced a ſud- 
den change in the minds of the people, and 
at the ſame time a very unexpected one 2. 
mong the patricians: for the former demand. 
ed the repeal of the ſentence againſt Marciu, 
and propoſed his being recalled ; while the 
ſenate, who aſſembled to deliberate upon it 
rejected the propoſal, either from the hu- 
mour of contradicting whatever was propoſed 
by the people, or from their unwillingnek 
that he ſhould owe his return to them; 01, 
perhaps, being exaiperated at his now dr 
ſtreſſing all alike, they conſidered him as tit 
declared enemy of his country, 

Marcius, on hearing of the vote for prot: 
biting his return, grew more enraged tun 
ever, and quitting the fiege of Lavinun 
marched towards Rome, and encamped abou! 
tive miles from the city. The nearneſs d 
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his approach cauſed ſuch a general conſter- 


nation, that it for the preſent put a ſtop to 


the diflentions among the Romans; for none 
durſt oppoſe the people's defign of recallin 

him. The women now ran frighted up ind 
down the ſtreets; the old men were ſeen 
praying 1n every temple with tears and ear- 
neſt 7 7 and there being a general 
want of courage and prudence, they were at 
a loſs how to provide for their ſafety, and all 
acknowledged, that the ſenate had been guil- 
ty of an error in oppoſing the return of Co- 
riolanus, and thus provoking him when they 
ought rather to have ſtudied to appeaſe him: 
all parties therefore unanimouſly agreed in 


ſending ambaſſadors to recal him, and to en- 


treat him to put an end to the war. 'The 
perſons inveſted by the ſenate with this com- 
miſhon were his own relations and friends, 
who therefore expected a very kind reception : 
but they were miſtaken. Being led through 
the enemy's camp, they found Coriolanus ſit- 


ing with inſupportable arrogance, encom- 


paſſed by the principal men among the Fol- 


| /cians, When ordering them publicly to de- 


clare the cauſe of their coming, they did fo 
in the moſt modeſt and humble terms. His 


| reply in relation to what concerned himſelf, 


was full of bitterneſs and reſentment, on ac- 


count of the ill uſage he had received from 


the Romans : but in the character of general 


of the Volſcians, he required the reſtitution 


of the cities and towns they had taken from 
them in the late war, and that the ſame privi- 
N 2 leges 
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vileges ſhould be granted to the Volſcians at 
Nome, that had before been granted to the 
Latins, without which no peace ſhould be 
obtained, He gave them thirty days to con- 
ſider of theſe conditions, and on their retir- 
ing, decamped, and left the territories of 
Rome. 

His thus retiring gave ſome of the Yo!/ciar;, 
who had leng envied his reputation, the firit 
handle to calumniate him. Among the num- 
ber of his enemies was Tullus himſelf, Who 
was ſecretly hurt at ſeeing his own glory thus 
totally obſcured by that of Marcus, while be 
himſelf was neglected. Coriolanus's enemies 
now aſſembling together, encreaſed each 
other's indignation, ſaying, that this retreat 
was delivering up, not indeed their cities 
and arms, but the proper time and opportu- 
nity for action, on the obſervation or neglect 
of which every thing elſe neceſfarily depend. 
Coriolanus, however, did not remain idle, 
but artacking the confederates of the enemy, 
took from them in that interval, ſeven large 
and populous cities, while the Romans, O 
were enti ely diſpirited, did not dare to ven- 
ture out to their relief. The thirty days be- 
ing expiied, and Marcius appearing again 
with his whole army, another embaſſy wis 
ſent, to beſeech him to moderate his diſplea— 
ſure; to march off with the Yol/cians, and 
then conſider what was proper to be done for 
the intereſt of both parties, remembering that 
the Romans would yield to nothing through 
fear; but that if he thought the Yo!/cians 
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ſhould have ſome favour ſhewn them on their 
laying down their arms, they might obtain 
all they could reaſonably defire, Coriolanus 
replied, that as general of the Yo!/cians, he 
would make no anſwer ; but as a Reman citi- 
zen, he would adviſe them to behave with 
leſs haughtineſs, and return before three days 
were expired, with the ratification of thoſe 
juſt demands he had formerly made ; other- 
wiſe they ſhould not have the liberty of paſſ- 
ing through his camp on ſuch idle errands. 
The ambaſſadors having returned, and ac- 
quainted the ſenate with this reſolute anſwer, 
they perceiving the ſtate threatened with a 
tempeit, and the waves ready to overwhelm 
them, publiſhed a decree, that the whole or- 
der of the prieſts, with thoſe who officiated 
in religious myſteries, together with the au- 
gurs, who from the early ages had practiſed 
the art of divination by birds, ſhould go in 
proceſſion, dreſſed in their proper habits, to 
entreat him to deſiſt from the war, and to 
confer with the Romans on the articles of 
peace. Theſe he alſo admitted into his camp, 
but without treating them with the more ci- 
vility and reſpe&, on account of the ſacred- 
neſs of their character, he told them, that 
the Romans muſt either yield or fight; for 
the old terms were the only terms of peace. 
The prieſts having alſo returned unſucceſs- 
ful, the Romans, placing their hopes only in 
the extraordinary accidents of time and for- 
tune, reſolved to continue within the city to 


guard their walls, with the reſolution. of 
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endeavouring to repulſe the enemy, ſhould 
he offer to attack them. They were unable 
to form any ſcheme for their deliverance, and 
the city was filled with terror, confuſion, and 
ill-boding reports. In this perplexed ſitua- 
tion of their affairs, the women reſorted to 
the temples, and thoſe of the greateſt qua- 
lity performed their devotions around the al- 
tar of Jupiter Capitolinus, Among theſe was 
Valeria, ſiſter to Poplicola, who had diſtinguiſh 
ed himſelf by the many eminent ſervices he 
Bad performed for the Romans *. Peplicela 
wes now dead; but Valeria ſtill lived in great 
reputation at Rome, doing honour to her birth, 
which received an additional luſtre from her 
virtue. This lady being ſeized with a ſudden 
emotion, aroſe, and cauſing the reſt of the 
votaries alſo to ariſe, went with them to the 
houſe of Yolumnia t, the mother of Coriola- 
uus, whom ſhe found ſitting with his wife, 
and with her little grand-children on her lap. 
When Valeria, at the head of her companions, 
thus addreſſed them. We, who now ap- 
«© pear before you, O Yo/umnia and Vergilia, 
come not by order of the ſenate, or of the 
4 conſuls, but by the direction of the great 
& Jupiter, who moved by our prayers, has 
& inſpired us with the reſolution to viſit you, 
« and requeſt a favour, in which ours, and 


* See the life of Poplicala, in vol. I. of this 
work. 

+ Diony/ius and Livy ſay, that his mother 
Was called /eturic, and his wife Folurmmia. 5 
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« the common ſafety is concerned. Your 
« conſent will raiſe your glory above that of 
« the daughters of the Sabines, who tranſ- 
« formed their fathers and their huſbands, 
© the mortal enemies of the Romans, into 
« their peaceful friends. Come then, and 
join with us in our ſuppl:cations to Mar- 
cius, and bear this juſt teſtimony to your 
country, that notwithſtanding the many 
© calamities ſhe has ſuffered, ſhe has never 
« jnjured, or ſhewn the leaſt reſentment to 
« you; but now reſtores you ſafe into his 
« hands.” 

This ſpeech being ſeconded by the loud 
approbation and entreaties of the other wo- 
men, Velummia anſwered : * Beſides the com- 
« mon calamities of our country, in which 
we bear an equal ſhare with you, we have 
« afflictions peculiar to ourſelves ; with our 
* own eyes we have beheld the downfall of 
the fame and virtue of our Coriolanus; for 
he 1s ſurrounded by the enemies of his 
country, not as their priſoner ; but as their 
commander. But our preateſt diſtreſs ari- 
ſes from our ſeeing Rome reduced ſo low as 
to have her laſt dependance on us. For 
how can we hope that he will ſhew the 
leaſt regard to his wiſe and mother, when 
he has loſt all regard to his country, which 
once was dearer to him than his mother, 
his wife, and his children. However, lead 
us to Cor:olanus: ſhould he be deaf to 
our prayers, we can at leaſt die for our 
country, and ſpend our laſt breath in ſuppli- 
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„ cating him for its deliverance. * Then 
taking Fereilia by the hand, and the young 
children, they accompanied the other women 
to the Volſcian camp. 

Their enemies themſelves, ſtruck at the 
ſight of ſo extraordinary a proceſſion, ſtood 
in Vreſpectful filence, Marcius was ſeated on a 
tribunal, with his chief officers about him, 
when ſeeing them advance towards him, he 
was firſt at a loſs to conjecture who they were, 
and for what purpoſe they came; but ſoon 
perceiving his wite at the head of the pro- 
ceſſion, he endeavoured to harden his heart, 
and retain his inflexibility; but overcame by 
affection, and ſtrangely diſordered at ſo un- 
expected a ſight, he could not bear to think 
that they ſhould approach him while he ſat in 
ſuch ſtate; but ſuddenly ſtarting up, he ran 
haſtily to meet them, and ſaluting his mother 
firſt, embraced her for a long time, and then 
his wife and children, giving full ſcope to his 
tears and careſſes, and ſuffering himſelf to be 
borne away, as it were, by the 1 impetuous tor- 
rent of his affection. At length obſerving 

that his mother was deſirous of ſpeaking to 
him, he cauſed the Volſcign council to be al. 
ſe mbled, and in their preſence the addrefied 
him to this pur poſe. Though we, my ſon, 


„ ſhould continue ſilent, thou mighteſt eaſily 
«© conjecture, from ourſorrowful countenances 
„and dreſs, the forlorn condition in which 
* we have lived ſince thy baniſhment, We 
are now moſt miſerable, ſince he who ought 


to give us the greateſt delight, 15, chrough 
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I know not what fatality, become moſt 
formidable and dreadful to us; for Yolum- 
nia ſees her ſon, and Fergilia her huſband, 
before the walls of Rome Even our pray- 
ers to the gods, from which others in 
all misfortunes, derive comfort and relief, 
add to our anx1.ty and diftreſs ; for we can- 
not at the ſame time offer up our ſupplica- 
tions to give victory to Rome, and for th 

preſervation. What the worſt of our ene- 
mies would imprecate on us as a curſe, is 
interwoven and mingled with our prayers ; 
for thy wife and children lie under the ne- 
ceſſity, either of loſing thee, or their na- 
tive country. As for myſelf, I am reſolved 
not to live till fortune puts a period to the 
war, and determines between the contend- 
ing parties. If I cannct prevail with thee 
to prefer peace and friend{hip to hollile en- 
mity, and to become a benefator to both 
parties, rather than a plague to either, be 
aſſured that thou ſhalt not advance to a- 
ſault thy country, but by trampling on the 
dead body of her who gave thee birth ; for 
I will not live to ſce the day of triumph, 
either for the overthrow of my ſon, or the 
deſtruction of Roe, Did 1 deſire thee to 
ſave thy country by ruining the Voiſcians, 
the caſe, I confeſs, would be hard, and 
the choice difficult: for as it is unnatural 
to ſlaughter our fellow-citizens, 'it is like- 
wiſe unjuſt to betray thoſe who have placed 
their confidence in us. But, without do- 


ing the leaſt injury to others, we only de- 
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« fire a deliverance from our own evils; and 
« though this will be of equal advantage both 
&« to them and to us, it will be moſt honour- 
« able to the Volſcians, who having ſo much 
« the advantage of us at preſent, will be 
« thought to beſtow peace and friendſhip, 
« the greateſt of all bleſſings, even whea 
« they receive the ſame benefits at our hands, 
« If theſe are obtained, the merit of ſuch a 
« reconciliation will be chiefly thine : but if 
« they are refuſed, thou alone muſt bear the 
« blame from both nations. The events of 
& war are uncertain; but remember, that if 
the Volſcians conquer, thou wilt have the 
« infamy of having ruined thy country; and 
« if thou art conquered, the world will ſay, 
« that to ſatisfy thy revenge, thou haſt been 
<< the author of the greateſt miſery to thy 
« friends and benefactors.“ 

Volumnia ceaſed ſpeaking, and Marcins con- 
tinued in filent ſuſpence, which ſhe perceiv- 
ing, at length reſumed, O my ſon, why 
« art thou ſilent? Is it laudable to ſacrifice 
« {ſo much to paſſion and reſentment? Can 
« it be leſs praiſe-worthy, in ſuch a cauſe as 
e this, to grant ſomething to the entreaties 
f a mother? Doſt thou think it becomes 
« noble mind to retain a ſenſe of injuries 
« or canſt thou think it unworthy of a great 
% and good man to repay with reſpectful gra- 
" cue the obligations children owe to their 
« parents? Indeed thou art more obliged 
„ than any other man to be grateful, ſince 
„thou puniſheſt ingratitude with ſuch ſeve- 
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rity ; ſeverely haſt thou avenged thyſelf on 
thy country for ſo ill repaying thy ſervices, 
and yet the debt of gratitude due to thy 
mother is left unpaid. The ſacred ties of 
religion and nature, ſhould alone oblige 
« thee to grant my requeſt; but if words 
« alone cannot prevail, this is the only re- 
« ſource we have left.” She then threw her- 
ſelf at his feet, as did alſo Eis wife and chil- 
dren. On which Marcius crying, O mo- 
« ther! what have you done?” raiſed her 
from the ground, and tenderly preſſing her 
hand, J hou haſt gained a conqueſt, ſaid 
„he, that will be of advantage to the Ro- 
* mans; but fatal to me. I go vanquiſhed 
„ by thee alone.” Then having a ſhort con- 
ference with his mother and wife in pri- 
vate, he, at their deſire, ſent them back to 
Rome, 

The next morning he decamped, leading 
home the Volſcians, tome of whom complain- 
ed of him, while others, though equally diſ- 
latished, thought him excuſable in being ſub- 
dued by ſuch powerful ſolicitations: all how- 
ever obediently followed him, rather from 
their admiration of his virtue, than their 
having now any regard to his authority. As 
to the Remans, thoſe who guarded the walls 
had no ſooner given notice that the Yol/cians 
had retired, than they immediately ſet open 
all the temples, crowned themſelves with 
lowers, and offered ſacrifices, as was uſual 
ich the citizens on their receiving the news 
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ct a ſignal victory; and the ſenate and people 
to ſhew their gratitude to the women, to 
whom they owed their deliverance, unani. 
moulſly agreed in paſſing a decree, that what. 
ever honour or emolument they ſhould require 
as a reward for their ſervice ſhould be grant. 
ed them by the magiſtrates. But they only 
deſired that a temple might be erected to the 
Fortune of emen, the expence of which they 
themſclves offered to defray, the city being 
only at the charge of the ſacrifices and other 
religious ceremonies *, The ſenate, charmed 
with their generoſity, cauſed the temple to 
be erected, and a ſtatue to be placed in it at 
the public expence. Vet, notwithſtanding 
this, they made a contribution for another 
image of Fertune, which the Rcmans pretend, 
pronounced theie words at the time of placirs 
it in the temple, O women! moſt accept 
able to the gods is your plety and devotion 
& in the preſent you have made of me.“ 
They alſo fabulouily report, that the ſame 
words were a ſ:cond time ' proncunced, 
Such abſurd and incredible things do they 
late. | 

On the return of Marcus to Antium, Tully 
who could no longer endure a man of Who 
authority he was afraid, reſolved to dif>otci 
him; and having therefore ſuborned fevcia 


* This temple was erected about four mn. 


from Rene, on the very ſpot where CT 


was molliäed by his mother, 
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perſons to appear againit him, ordered Mar- 
cius to reſign his polit, and give the Voſciaus 


an account of his adminiſtration, But Mar- 
cizs dreading the dangers of a private ſtation, 
if Tullus ſhould be made commander in chief, 
anſwered, That-he was ready to lay down his 
commiſſion, whenever the Yl/ciaz ftates, from 
whom he had received it, ſhould think fit to 
command him; aud in the mean time he was 
prepared to give the Autiates fatisfaRtion, if 
they deſired it, with reſpect to any particu— 
lars of his conduct. An aſſembly being ſum- 
moned, ſome perſous who were employed for 
that purpoſe, incenſed the people againſt him 
by their harangues; but Marcus ſtanding u 

to anſwer them, the moſt unruly and tumul- 
tuous, out of reverence to his perſon, grew 
ſuddenly calm and compoſed, and gave him 
free liberty to ſpeak. Tallus therefore be- 
ginning to dread the force of his oratory, and 
the gratitude of the Yo{/cians cn account of his 
former ſervices, which exceeded their diſ- 
pleaſure for his late conduct, judged it pru- 
dent not to make any farther delays, or at- 
tempt to gain the ſuffrages of the people; the 
boldeſt of the faction therefore crying out, 
that they ought not to liſten to a traitor, ruſn- 
ed forwards and flew him, no one offering 
to defend him. But this baſe aſſaſſination 


was far from being approved by the majority 
of the Velſcians, who flocked from all their 
cities to ſhew their reſpect to his body, which 

they did by giving it an honourable inter- 
Vor. II. | 
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ment“, adorning his ſepulchre with arms and 


P ent as the monument of a noble hœro, 


and celebrated general. But the Romans on 
hearing of his death, neither ſnewed the leaſt 
public mark of their eſteem or of their ha- 
tred, except granting the petition of the 
women, that they might pur themſelves in 
mourning, and bewail him for ten months, 
as was cuſtomary on the deceaſe of a father, 
ſon, or brother; that being the time fixed 
for the longeſt mourning, by the laws of 
Numa. 

Coriolanus was no ſooner murdered, than 
the Volſciaus found their need of his afiiſtance 
and when it was too late wiſhed for him 
again: for quarrelling with the gui, their 
confederates and friends, on the nomination 
of a general to command their joint forces, 
the diſpute was at length carried to bloodihed 
and ſlaughter on both ſides; and afterwaras 
they were defcated by the Romans in a pitch- 


* His dead body was dreſſed in the robes he 
had worn as general, and laid on a magnificent 
litter, borne on the ſhoulders of young ofacers 
diſtinguiſhed ' by their bravery. Before him 
were carried the ſpoils he had obtained, the 
crowns he had won, and plans of the cities be 
Had taken. He was then laid on the pile, and 
ſeveral victims were ſacrificed The pile being 
conſumed, they took up his aſhes, and erected 
over them a magniftcent monument to his me- 
mcry, 
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ed battle, in which Tllus himſelf was ſlain, 
and the flower of his army cut to pieces; ſo 
that they were obliged to ſubmit, and to ac- 
cept of peace on very diſhonourable terms, 
promiſing to obey the Romans in whatever 
they ſhould impoſe. 


From this account of ſuch of the actions 
of Alcibiades and Coriolanus as appeared 
moſt worthy of remembrance, it is eaſily 
ſeen, that they gave equal proofs of their 
bravery and fortitude, their military conduct 
and capacity, While they had the chief 
command of the army, the affairs of their 
reſpective countries were proſperous ; but im- 
mediately changed, on their going over to 
the enemy. With reſpect to Geir behaviour 
in point of government, the wiſe and vir- 
tuous diſliked that of Alcibiades as too licen- 
tious, too ſervile and flattering to the people; 
while the Romans hated that of Coriolanus, as 
being too haughty and auſtere; but if it be 
mean to ſeek for power by courting the fa- 
vour of the populace; to purſue it by inſo- 
lence, cruelty and oppreſſion, is not only 
mean but unjuſt, | 

Alcibiades is juſtly reproached for the diſ- 
honeſt artifice, by which he impoſed on the 
Lacedæmonian ambaſſadors, merely to involve 
the Athenians in a deſtructive war: Coriola- 
nus was alto guilty of an impoſture, when he 
exaſperated the Romans againſt the Volſcians, 
by ſending againſt the latter an infamous 
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piece of calumny, during the exhibition of 
the public games, to which ſome went az 
ſpectators: and what adds an additional guilt 
to this ation, he was not, like Alcib:ag;, 
prompted to it by the inſtigations of amhi. 
tion, and the heat of diſputes on government 
and politics; but merely to gratify his anger, 
and to gain an opportunity of ravaging large 
tracts in Tah, and of ſacrificing to the re- 
ſentment he had entertained againſt his coun- 
try, many cities from which he had never re- 
ceived the leaſt injury. 

Alcibiades, it muſt be allowed, inflicted 
many calamittes on the Athenians; but on 
their repentance he grew cool; and though 
a ſecond time driven into exile, he could not 
patiently bear the blunders of the generals 
appointed to ſucceed him, or ſee with indif- 
ference the dangers to which they exposed 
the fleet; but went in perſon to thoſe gene- 
rals, whom he knew to be his enemies, ſhew- 
ed them their errors, and generouſly endea- 
voured to teach them how to ſecure their own 
ſafety, But, Ceriolaunus puniſhed the whole 
body of the people, though the beſt and moſt 
conſiderable of the citizens, compaſſionated 
his misfortunes: and by his inflexibility to 
the repeated embaſſies ſent to him to repair 
a ſingle injury, he ſhewed that he had the 
ruin of his country more at heart than his 
own re-eſtabliſhment, | | 

It muſt be confeſſed, that if, without any 
regard to the Yo!/cians, he blew up the flame 
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of war, merely to gratify his own ſpleen 


and reſentment; and having ſatisfied that, 
thought fit to put a period to the war, he 
ought not to have ſpared his country merely 
for the ſake of his mother, but to have ſpared 
it with her; ſince his mother and wite were 
only a part of the city he was beſieging; but 
to reject the public ſupplications, with the 
ſubmiſſion and petition of the prieſts and au- 
gurs, and afterwards to relent at the entrea- 
ties of his mother, was not to honour her, 
but to diſhonour his country, which he only 
ſaved from complaiſance to a woman, as if 
he thought it unworthy of being preſerved 
for its own ſake. So that this favour did not 
claim the thanks of either party. He nei- 
ther 1etreated at the deſire of thoſe againſt 
whom he had engaged in the war, nor with 
the conſent of thoſe in whoſe behalf he had 
undertaken it. This proceeded from that 
auſterity of manners, that arrogance and in- 
flexibility, which 1s always deteited by the 
people, but when united by ambition, be- 
comes ſavage and untractable; for thoſe poſ- 
ſeſſed of theſe vices, diſdain to conciliate the 
favour of the populace, as if they were above 
aſpiring to honours and dignities; yet when 
theſe are denied them, became fired with an 
There have been 
ſome, indeed, who could not ſtoop to court 
the favour of tie people by ſervile flattery, 
as Epaminondas, Ariſtides, and 1A/ciins; but 
theſe great men had a tnorough contempt for 
every thing the people could olive or take 
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from them; and when they were repulſed, 
fined or baniſhed, never appeared enraged at 
the ingratitude of their fellow- citizens, but 
knew how to pardon, the moment the others 
confeſſed they had offended. He who will 
not condeſcend to flatter the people, ought 
never to entertain againſt them that furious 
ſpirit of revenge, which proceeds from ex- 
ceſſive ambition. This was a blot in the cha- 
racter of Coriolanus, that deſtroyed all his vir. 
tues. But with reſpect to temperance, and a 
contempt of riches, he may be compared with 
the moſt illuſtrious examples of Greece: here 
then he is to be preferred to Alcibiades, who 
was the moſt profligate of men, and violated 
all the obligations of decency and honour. 
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; leon were both of noble rank in 
e the city of Corinth * but he was 
ont of chiefly diſtinguiſhed by his love 

for his country; for the engaging 
mildneſs of his diſpoſition, and his extreme 


hatred 


N . . HE father and mother of Timo- 
* 
„„ 


* Corinth, now called Gereme, is ſituated in 
a part of Turky in Europe, near the iſthmus 
| between the gulphs of Lepanto and Engia, about 
THE Ffixty miles to the north of Spar/a, aud fifty to 
the weſt of Athens. 
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hatred to tyrants and wicked men: beſide; 
his natural abilities for war were ſo happily 
tempered, that as an extraordinary prudence 
was viſible in all the enterprizes of his 
younger years, he was endued with an in— 
trepid courage even in his declining age. 
Timoleon had an elder brother named Tim 
phanes, who was of a very different charac- 
ter, he being raſh, indiſcreet, and ambitious ; 
in war he was 1mpetuous and daring; by 
which he gained the favour of the people, 
who had ſuch an efteem for him, on account 
of his activity and courage, that they fre. 
quently gave him the command of the army, 
and in acquiring that honour, he was alway: 


aſſiſted by Timoleon, who concealed, or at l * 
of their 


extenuated his faults, and took every oppor- 
tunity to extol his good qualities. Once n 
a battle between the Corinthians and tit 


ſent intermixed with fields and gardens, Which 
give it the appearance of a village. The cafti: 
is ſituated on a high ſteep rock of difficult acce';, 
and affords a very fine proſpect to the north and 
ſouth of a delightful country abounding in corn, 
vines, and olives, and of the ſea to the eaſt an! 
weſt, The narroweſt part of the iſthmus is about 
ſix miles over, and has a mount called Oc: 
on which were anciently celebrated the Iſthmian 
games, and upon it are ſtill the ruins of a ton, 
and of temples dedicated to Apollo, Nip tune, 
Pluto, Diana, Bacchus and Ceres. Moſt of the 


inhabitants of Corinth are Chriſtians, and tha 
city is now the ſee of a Grecian archbiſnop- 
pecp! 
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people of Arges and Cleone, Timoleon ſerved 


among the infantry, when Timophanes, who 
commanded their cavalry, having his horſe 
wounded, was thrown amidſt the enemy, upon 
which part of his companions inftantly diſ- 
perſed through fear, and the few that ſtood 
their ground, bearing up a ainſt a great 
multitude, were hardly able to maintain the 
ght; but Timsleon ſeeing his brother's dan- 
per, ran haſtily to his reſcue, and covering 
the fallen Timophanes with his buckler, after 
teceiving abundance of darts, and ſeveral 
wounds from the ſwords of the enemy, at 
length with great difficulty obliged them to 
retire, and ſafely brought him of, 

Soon after the Corinthians, from the fear 


of their being again deprived of their city, 


hich they had once betore loſt by means 

ff their allies, entertained four hundred fo- 
107 ſoldiers for its ſecurity, the command 
whom they gave to 7 /-:ophanes; but he, in 
ite of all the obligations of honour and 
quity, made uſe of this power to render him- 
it abſolute; for which purpoſe he cut off 
any of the principal citizens without the 

drm of a trial, and declared himſelf king of 
orinth, At this Timoleon was extremely at- 

icted ; he ſtrove to per{icade him to renounce 
I5 mad and deſperate deſigns, and to recol- 
ct by what means he might make the Co- 
hans ſome amends for the injury he had 
one them. But his admonitions being re— 
ted with contempt, he waited a few days, 
d then returned with the brother of Timo- 
phanes's 
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phanes's wife, and a ſoothſayer his friend, al 


of whom ſurrourding him, earneſtly entrea:. 
ed that he would liſten to reaſon, and change 
his purpoſe, At firſt Timophanes laughed x: 
them, and afterwards flew into a violent rage, 
On which T:mo/ecn ſtepping aſide, ſtood weep. 
ing, with his face covered, while the two 
others, drawing their ſwords, inſtantly killed 
the tyrant. 

This action was ſoon publicly known, wher 
the principal perſons of the city applaudel 
Timoleon, and highly extolled that greatne 
of ſoul, which, notwithſtanding the natur 
gentleneſs of his diſpoſition, and his affectiot 
to his brother, made him think his oblige: 
tions to his country ſtronger than all the ti 
of blood: for the ſame brother whom he ha 
ſo bravely ſaved when fighting for his coun 
try, he now as nobly ſacrificed for enſlavin# 
her by his baſe and treacherous uſurpationF 
but thoſe who had been uſed to make the: 
court to men in power, notwithitanding the 
pretending to rejoice at the death of the 
rant, ſecretly reviled Timoleon, as one wv! 
had committed an action that was molt in 
pious and abominable. His mother alſo uf 
tering the bittereſt and molt terrible imprecaÞ 
tions againit him, he went to ſatisfy and conf 
fort her, but refuſing to ſee him, ſhe cauſ 
her doors to be ſhut againſt him. This thie 
Timoleon into ſo deep an affliction, that he 
ſolved to put an end to his life, by abſtainin 

from all food ; but by the care of his friend 
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ho never left him, and added force to their 
atreaties, he at laſt promiſed to live, pro- 
ided it might be in ſolitude; and quitting 
| buſineſs, and intercourſe with the world, 
e for a long time never came to Corinth; but 
Il of tormenting thoughts ſpent his time in 
e moſt deſert and unfrequented places. Thus 
e our judgments and reſolutions changed by 
e commendation or reproof of others, un- 
5 they are confirmed by reaſon and philoſo- 
hy, which give ſtrength and Readineſs to 
ur undertakings ; for an action muſt not on- 
be in its own nature juſt and laudable, but 
muſt proceed from ſolid motives, and a 
ting principle, that 1t may fully and con- 
antly meet with our approbation : othe: wiſe 
hen we have executed any deſign, we may, 
rough our own weakneſs, be filled with ſor- 
Wand remorſe, while the ſplendid 1deas of 
mnour and virtue, that at firſt accompanied 
e action, may entirely vaniſh. But whether 
moleon's dejection aroſe from a deep com- 
eration of his brother's fate, or the reve- 
ce he bore his mother, it ſo diſordered his 
ind, that for almoſt twenty years he did not 
ncern himſelf in any public affairs, 
It is now proper to ſay ſomething of the af- 
rs of the Syracuſans, before Timoleon was ſent 
to Sicily. Dion having driven out Diony/zus 
etyrant, and being afterwards treacherouſ- 
murdered, thoſe who had aſſiſted him in de- 
ering Syracuſe were divided among them- 
ves, and the city, by a continual change 
governors, and a train of misfortunes, was 
rendered 
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rendered almoſt deſolate. With reſpect to 
the reſt of Sicih, part of it was entirely ruin. 
ed by war, and moſt of the cities that had 
been left ſtanding were in the poſſeſſion of x 
mixture of barbarians and mercenary troops, 
that were fond of every change of govctn. 
ment. While things were in this ſituation, 
Dionyſius, in the tenth year of his baniſhment, 
being aſſiſted by ſome foreign troops, drove 
out Ny/zus, then maſter of Sraciſe, and again 
took poſſeſſion of his dominions, and trom 
being an exile, became the ſovereign of thoſe 
who had ejected him. All therefore who re- 
mained in Syracy/e were obliged to be ſubjed 
to a tyrant, who was at beſt of an unvgentle 
diſpoſition, that was rendered {till more ſavage 
by his late misfortunes. But the better ſor 
of the people having in time retired to Ic 
prince of the Leoxtines, choſe him for their 

eneral in the war, on account of his being ci 
a Syracuſan family, and having an army a 
pable of oppoſing that of Diony/us. 

In the mean time the Carihaginians, deſirou 
of taking advantage of the calamities and dif 
orders of that iſland, appeared before it wit 

numerous fleet; on which the Sicilia ſen 
an embaſly to demand ſuccours from the C: 
rinthians, on whom they confided, both e 
account of their near kindred, and the fe 
vices they had frequently received from them 
for Corinth had always ſhewn herſelf a toe t 
tyranny, by the many expenſive Wars in wh 
ſhe had engaged, in order to maintain the! 


berty of Greece, But Icetes, whoſe intentio 
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a in accepting the command, was to deliver 
» the Syracuſans from other tyrants, in order to 


rum. enflave them himſelf, carried on a ſecret cor- 
{ had reſpondence with the Carthaginians, while 
o "MW publicly commending the defign of the Syra- 
apo dans, he diſpatched ambaſſadors from him- 
ite {elf, with thoſe they ſent into Peloponneſus : 
mou not that he deſired any relief from them; for 
may he hoped that if they refuſed their aſſiſtance, 
1 he ſhould be able, with the leſs difficulty, to 
70 2 make ule of the Carthaginians as auxiliaries, 
- thoſ either againſt the Syracuſans, or Dionyſius, as 
(ps occaſions offered. 


oobett On the arrival of the ambaſſadors, the Co- 
Ly * * . 
©") WM rinthians, who had a particular concern for 


1 all their colonies, and eſpecially for that of 
* 00 Hracuſe, readily paſſed a vote for their aſſiſt- 
ter "ance. But while the magiſtrates were nomi- 
o ** nating ſeveral perſons, from among whom a 
{ES "Mgeneral might be choſen for that expedition, 
being . Wone of the plebeians ſtanding up, named T:- 
my gan, who had ſo long laid > de all thoughts 


of public affairs, and had neither any hopes, 
nor any inclination to an employment of that 
nature; but upon this motion, he was choſen 


efire 
and di 


e it general by the joyful ſuffrages of the ! 

CRY people. 
Wan Teleclides, a perſon of the greateſt power and 
gt \W*putation in Corinth, then riſing up, exhort- 


d him to behave on this occaſion with reſo- 


| {er ; g . 
d the 1 tion and integrity. If you now behave 


om 2 well, ſaid he, we ſhall conſider you as the 
f a wad * deſtroyer of a tyrant; if not, you will be 
8.10 1 eſteemed the murderer of your brother.” 
ain t While preparations were making for this ex- 
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pedition, the Corinthians received letters that 
plainly diſcovered the treachery of Icetes; for 
they found that his ambaſſadors had no ſooner 
ſet out for Corinth, than he openly joined the 
Carthaginians; and he himſelf wrote, that 
they need not run the hazard of a Sicilian ex- 
pedition, ſince the Carthaginians with a nu 
merous fleet lay in wait to attack them, and 
had already engaged to lend him all neceſſan 
aſſiſtance againſt Dionyſius. This letter being 
publicly read, filled the Corinthians with in 
dignation _ Icetes, and made them will 
ingly contribute to ſupply Timoleon, and haſter 
his departure. 

When the fleet was ready to ſail, the prieſ 
eſſes of Pro/erpine had a dream, in which the 
ſaw that goddeſs and her mother Ceres in 
travelling garb, who told them, that the 
would fail with Timoleon to Sicily; upon wie 
the Corinthians built a ſacred veſſel, whit 
they named he galley of the goddeſſes. 4 
Timoleon going to Delphi, where he ſacrifice 
to Apollo, went into the place of prophec 
when a wreath, embroidered with crowns a! 
images of victory, flipt from the gifts th 
were hung up, and fell upon his head, 
that he already ſeemed crowned by Apollo. 

He ſet fail by night, with only ſeven ( 
rinthian ſhips, two of Corcyra, and one | 
niſhed by the Leucadians; when, proceedil 
with a proſperous gale, the heavens ſeen 
ſuddenly to open, and a bright ſpreadi 

flame iſſuing from the diviſion, hovered o 
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Timoleon's ſhip, and forming itſelf into a 


that 


; for torch *, kept the ſame courſe, guiding them 
oonerſ., that part of Lal) to which they deſigned 
ed theW. ſteer. The army, encouraged by theſe 
, that teſtimonies of the divine favour, made all the 
an en gil they were able, and ſoon landed on the 
* = coalt of Italy; but the news they there learnt 
n, and om Sicily perplexed Timoleon, and diſcou- 
ceſſan raged his ſoldiers; for Icetes having already 
r beingſdefeated Dion aus, and taken the greateſt part 
ich in ff the city of Syracuſe, was beſieging him in 
* be he citadel, and that part called the iſle ; 
d halle rhile it was agreed, that the Cartbaginians 
1 ould hinder Timolesn from landing. With 

i ry his deſign the Carthaginians ſent twenty gal- 
ich """Weys to Rhegium +, on board of which were 
— n mbaſſadors from Tcetes to Timoleon, who were 
hat bes ordered to propoſe his coming, if he choſe it, 
on pr o adviſe with Tcezes, and partake of all his 
I. whs onqueſts; but that he muſt ſend back his 
2 lips and forces to Corinth, as the Carthagi- 
rophec The life of Timoleon is full of theſe pre- 
— 1 Woded prodigies ; and Plutarch probably com- 
oe 4 led it from an author, who thought to do ho- 
| 45 Ila, our to his hero by relating theſe idle fictions, 


ſeven e preſages of victories, doubtleſs invented af- 


1 one {dF thoſe victories were obtained. 

proceed ft Rhegiam was a city of Italy, inhabited by 
ens ſecnler tro colony, and fituated at a ſmall d iſ- 
ſpreadiſce leu m the northern coaſt of Sicily. It is 


pre t a ſmall city in the kingdom of Na- 
7H 


overed 0 
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nians had reſolved to prevent his landing his ke, by 
troops in Sicily, | ſurround 
The Corinthians meeting with theſe envoy; through 
at Rhegium, became deeply ſenſible of the ſpeedily 
perfidy of [cetes, and of their own danger, it veſſels, 
ſeeming impoſſible for them to overpower the Tauremen 
Carthaginian fleet that lay before them, and kind rec; 
were double their number; and alſo to defeat verning 


the troops of Icetes, when joined with the juſtice, a 
Carthaginian forces. Timoleon, after diſcourſ all tyrant 
ing with the ambaſſadors of Jcetes, and the city a pla, 
Carthaginian captains, promiſed to ſubmit ii citizens t 
their propoſals, on condition that before hi attempt 
return to Corinth, what paſſed between then The C. 
in private, might be ratified before the peo on the br 


ple of Rhegium, a Grecian city, and a com moles ha 
mon friend to both parties. But this way they had 
only deſigned to amuſe them, while he go were high 
an opportunity of ſlipping by their fleet: a de complain 
ſign which the principal Rhegians were pri 1mmediate 
to; they being very deſirous, that the affanggone of th 
of Sicily ſhould be conducted by the Cori after a lor 
thians; but dreaded the conſequence of Wout his h 
Punic neighbourhood. An aſſembly beinFWthen turnj; 
therefore ſummoned, and the gates ſhut, the“ Thus h. 
made very long harangues, purpoſely ph. unleſs t. 
longing the time, that the Corinthian ſhi rinthian, 
might get clear of the harbour; the Cart! replied, by 
in:ian Commanders, who were detained the ng it as th 
Lovin not the leaſt ſuſpicion, becauſe 7 :inſWcpart infta 
leon was ſtill preſent, and ſeemed juſt preps 
ing to make an oration : but he being i The Ca 
formed in a whiſper, that the reſt of the f P. 
ſels were gone, and that his waited for A beats in the 
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his ke, by the aſſiſtance of the Rhegianr, who 
| ſurrounded the roftrum, ſlipped unobſerved 
oys|Þ through the crowd, and haſting to the port, 
the ſpeedily ſet ſail, when reaching his other 
„it vefiels, he and his troops landed ſafely at 
the Tauromenium in Sicily, where they met with a 
and kind reception from Audromachus, who, go- 
feat verning the citizens according to law and 
the juſtice, and openly profeſſing an averſion to 
zurſ. all tyrants, gave 7:imsleon leave to make that 
the city a place of arms, and even perſuaded the 
it u citizens to join the Corinthian forces in their 
e hi attempt to deliver Sci. 
en The Carthaginians in Rhepium perceiving, 
peo. on the breaking up of the aſſembly, that 7:- 


com mcleor had eſcaped, were vexed at finding 
weiß they had been outwitted, and the Rhegians 
e ge were highly diverted at hearing Phoenicians* 
a de complain of fraud and treachery. But they 


privif immediately diſpatched an officer on board 
aa one of their galleys to Tauromenium, who 
Cori after a long and infolent diſcourſe, ſtretched 
of MWout his hand with the palm upwards, and 
bein chen turning it down, cried to Andromachus, 
, they Thus ſhall thy city be turned upſide down, 
y profes unleſs thou do'ſt inſtantly diſmiſs the Co- 
„ {hin 14n1h1ans.” But Audromachus laughing, only 
darth replied, by ſtretching out his band. and turn - 
theihheng it as the other had done, adviſing him to 
e Timg-<part inſtantly, unleſs he had a mind to ſee his 
ber N 

ng The Carthaginians were originally a colony 
the f PE2c:ans, who were reckoned the greateſt 
or hi heats in the world, 
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ſnip turned upſide down in the ſame man— 
ner. 
Icetes, being informed that Timolcon was 
ſafely landed, immediately ſent for a conſi- 
derable number of Carthaginian galleys ; on 
which the Syracu/ans began to deſpair 3 for 
Icetes was matter of the city, Dionyſius com- 
manded in the fortreſs, and the Carthaginians 
were in poſſeſſion of the haven, while To- 
leon had yet only a thouſand Corinthian ſol- 
diers, and none of the other towns in Szcih 
dared to confide in him. They were exal- 
perated againſt all commanders m general, 
principally on the account of the treachery 
of Pharax a Spartan, and Calippus an Athe- 
nian; who, pretending to reſtore their liber- 
ties, and depoſe tyrants, had themſelves ty- 
rannized in ſuch a manner, that the reign of 
their former oppreſſors ſeemed a golden age: 
therefore, imagining that the ſame artifices 
were now employed to allure them by hopes 
and promiſes to the obedience of a new ty- 
rant, all except the people of Adranum, re 


them in Timoleon's name. 
_ L 
Adranum was a ſmall city conſecrated tt 


Adrauus, a god held in great veneratio 
throughout all Sicily and the inhabitantÞ 
themſelves, ou 


being at variance among 
party called in Icetes and the Carthaginians 
their aſſiſtance; while the other — to in 
vite Timoleon to eſpouſe their quarrel, 
theſe auxiliaries were deſirous of being thc! 
firſt: Icetes marched with five thouſand fg 
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ing men; and Timoleon left Tauromenium, which 

was above forty miles from that city, with 
is only twelve hundred. The firſt day he made 
i- only a ſhort march; but afterwards quicken- 
on ing his pace, he towards evening received ad- 
or © vice, that Icetes had juſt got to Adranum, and 
m- was encamping before the city. Upon re- 
11s E ceiving this intelligence, his officers ordered 
no- the vanguard to halt, that the army, after 
l- being refreſhed, and having taken ſome re- 
ih poſe, might engage the enemy with the 
xal-Þ greater alacrity. When Timoleon coming up, 
ral, Þ defired them not to ſtop, but to make all 
ery} poſſible haſte, that they might ſurprize the 
he. enemy, whom they would probably find in 
ber- 2 erecting tents, and preparing for ſup- 
s ty J per. Immediately taking his buckler, and 
zu of placing himſelf in the front, he led them on 
age A is to a certain victory. They were then with- 
ifceg in thirty furlongs of Adranum; and no ſooner 
hopeg arrived there, than they fell upon the enemy, 
w tho were in confuſion, and began to retire 
u, re zt their firſt approach, fo that there were only 
madd About three hundred ſlain, and twice that 


bumber taken priſoners ; but their camp, and 


ted ill their baggage fell into Timoler's hands. 
eration he Adranites immediately opening their gates, 
b1tantFEmbraced Timoleen's intereſt; and now all the 
s, oMcighbouring cities ſent deputies to deſire his 
4ans Wiendſhip, and to offer him their ſervice. 
t to uh mong the reſt, Mamercus, the tyrant of Ca- 
, LotMra, a wealthy prince, diſtinguiſhed by his 
1g the WMilitary talents, entered into an alliance 
1d 60 Mith hem; and, what was of till greater 
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importance, Dionyſius himſelf, being now 
grown deſperate, and admiring the bravery 
of Timoleon, ſent him a propoſal to deliver 
up himſelf and the citadel into the hands of 
the Corinthians. Timoleon gladly embraced 


this unexpected advantage, and ſent Eucli4Þ 


and Telemachus, two Corinthian captains, with 
four hundred men, to take poſſeſhon of the 
citadel ; with directions to enter it privately, 
and in ſmall parties, leſt they ſhould be op- 
poſed by the enemy who guarded the haven, 
They thus took poſſeſſion of the fortreſs, and 
of the palace of Dionyſius, with all the ſtores 
and ammunition he had laid up for the war: 
they found in it a conſiderable number of 
horſes, all ſorts of engines, and a vaſt quan- 
tity of darts, with arms ſufficient for ſeventy 
thouſand men, beſides two thouland ſoldiers, 
whom the tyrant ſurrendered with every thing 
elſe to Timoleon. Then taking ſome of hiz 
treaſure, he ſet ſail with a few of his friends, 
without the knowledge of Icetes, and arrived 
at Timoleon's camp, where he appeared in th 
habit of a private perſon; and he, who wa 
born and educated in a ſplendid court, and 
the molt abſolute monarchy, was ſoon aſte 
ſent in a ſingle ſhip to Corinth. He had hel 


the government ten years before Dion took 


arms againſt him, and had ſpent twelve more 


in a perpetual ſtate of war, with great vicilliF 


The miſchiefs he had oF 
very haugl 


tudes of fortune. 


caſioned during his reign were ſufficient) 
puniſhed by the calamities he had ſuffered 
for he had lived to ſee his ſons die in tit 
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| prime and vigour of their age; his daugh- 
| ters defloured, and his own fiſter, who was 
* alſo his wife, expoſed to the luſt of his ene- 
mies, then murdered with her children, and 
# caſt into the ſea “. 
On its bein 


* See the life of Dion. 
| ezdon, ſome time after this event, writing in 
very haughty and menacing terms to the Lace- 


ermMnians, they made him no other anſwer, 
but Dionyſſus at Corinth, 
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| known that Drony/7us had 

landed at Corinth, there was ſcarcely a man 
in Greece who had not the curioſity to come 
and view the late formidable tyrant, Some 
7 rejoicing at his misfortunes, were led thither 
from mere malignity, to have the pleaſure of 
| ſeeing him thus reduced; 
touched with compaſiion at the fight of fo 
a Change, conſiiered it as a mani- 
feſt proof of the influence which a divine and 
| inviſible power has on the fluctuating affairs 
of mortals : for neither nature nor art had pro- 
| duced any thing fo extraordinary as this won- 
derful turn of fortune, which ſhewed the 
© fame man, who had been ſap: eme monarch of 
| Sicily, converſing in the market, fitting whole 
days in a perfumer's ſhop, drinking in ta- 
verne, quarrelling in the ſtreet with leud wo- 
men, or ſeriouſly diſputing with them on the 
meaſure and harmony of the airs ſung in the 
This behaviour met with different 
cenſures; ſome imagining that he acted thus 
too 


while others, 


Philip king of Ma- 


1 


(1 
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in compliance with his own inclinations 
while others thought it proceeded from his 
reſolution to remove all dread or ſuſpicion of 
his being unable ty bear his extraordinary 
change of fortune, and his having any ſecret 
defigns againſt the ſtate. However, ſome of 
his ſayings Mill left upon record, ſhew that 
he did not want the fortitude neceſſary to ac- 
commodate himſelf to his preſent circumſtan- 
ces. When a ſtranger at Corinth derided him in 
a rude and {cornful manner, for the conferences 
he had held with philoſophers, with whoſe 
company he had been delighted while a mo. 
narch; and aſked, what he was now the better 
for the wiſe diſcourſes of Plato? he anſwered, 
«© Do'ſt thou think I have made no advantage 
of his philoſophy, when thou feet me bear 
this change of fortune with ſuch an even 
temper?” When Ariſtoxenus the muſician, 
and ſeveral others, deſired to know by what 
means he became diſpleaſed at Plato, he told 
him, that the condition of ſovereign princes 
«© was attended with many misfortunes, and 
particularly with this, the greateit of all 
infelicities, that none of thoſe they eſteem- 
ed their friends, would venture :o ſpeak 
freely, or tel! them the truth ; and to that 
he owed his being deprived of Plato's 
friendſhip.” Once, when Philip of Ma- 
cedon and he were drinking together, the for- 
mer began to talk in an ironical manner of 
the e and tragedies which Dionyſius the 
Elder had left behind him, and expreſſed his 
wonder, that he could ſpare time from his 
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other buſineſs for works of that kind, Diom- 


 fus replied, © He uſed to ſpend that time in 


« writing, which ſuch clever fellows as you 
« and J ſpend in getting drunk.” Diegenes, 
on their firſt meeting in the ſtreets of Sinne, 
cried, © O Dien ius how little do'ſt thou 
« deſerve to live thus!“ Upon which Dio- 
nyſcus ſtopping, rephed, “ I am much obliged 
« to thee, Diogenes, for thy concern for my 
% misfortunes.” * Doſt thou imagine then, 


(ſaid Diogenes) that I condole with thee for 


„ what has happened? |] am rather vexed, 
& that ſuch a ſlave as thou, who deſerved to 
« be let alone to grow old, and die, like thy 
&« father, in the wretched ſtate of tyranny, 


„ ſhould now enjoy the quiet and eaſe of a 


« private perſon, and be here at liberty to 


„ ſport and frolic in our ſociety.” 


Strange and extraordinary as the fate of 
Dionyſius appears, the good fortune of Timo- 
leon is no leſs worthy of admiration, as within 
15 days after his landing in Sich, he both re- 


covered the citadel of Syracuſe. and ſent Dio- 
nyſius to Corinth, 


The Corinthians were ſo 
animated by this fortunate beginning, that 
they {ent him a ſupply of two thouſand foot, 
and two hundred horſe, who arriving at T hu- 
rium, intended to croſs over from thence into 
Sicily; but finding the ſea covered with Car- 


thaginian ſhips, which rendered the paſſage 
impracticable, they were conſtrained to wait 
there for a more favourable opportunity. 
Their time was, however, nobly employed ; 
for the Thurians marching againſt the Bru» 
tans, 
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tians, left their city to the care of theſe Ce. 


rinthian ſtrangers, who defended it with az 
much fidelity as if it had been their native 
place. 

In the mean time Icetes continued the ſiege 
of the citadel, and prevented its receiving 
proviſions by ſea. He alſo hired two per— 
ſons to aſſaſſinate Timeleon, who was at Aara. 
num, Where he had no guard, converſino 
with the citizens without the leaſt fear or ſul. 

icion. The villains intruſted with this in. 
| gm commiſſion, hearing that 7Zimelron was 
going to offer {acrifice, went into the temp: 
with poniards under their cloaks, and pics 
fing through the crowd by httle and little 
got up cloſe to the altar; but, as they were 
looking for a ſign from each other to begin 
the attempt, a third perſon killed one 0 
them, by ſtriking him on the head wath : 
ſword, and then fled, while the other, layin: 
hold of the altar, begged Timoleon to ſpare hi; 
life, promiſing to reveal the whole Park x ks 
and, his pardon being granted, he confeſſed, 


that both himſelf, and his deceaſed compa 
nion, were ſent thither to murder him. While 


this diſcovery was making, the perſon wh 
had killed the other conſpirator, was brought 


back, and loudly proteſted, that he had don 


nothing unjuſt, as he had only taken righ 
teous vengeance for his father's blood, ot : 


man who had baſely murdered him in the city 
of Leontium; for the truth of which he 2p 
pealed to ſeveral who were preſent. The 


atteſted the fact, and all were ſtruck with ad 
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miration at the ſurpriſing manner in which 
the moſt diſtant incidents, that . ſeem to have 
no relation to each other, are made to form a 
regular ſeries of events cloſely linked toge- 
ther, The Corinthians rewarded the man 
with ten mize, becauſe his juſt indignation 
had co-operated with the guardian genius of 
Timoleon, and Fortune had reſerved the exe- 
cution of his revenge, till it was neceſſary to 
ſecure the life of their general. 

This happy eſcape had very extraordinary 
effects; for the Conmthinns, ſeeing that the 
people now reversnced and protected Timo- 
enn as a ſacred perſon, and one ſent by the 
gods to redeem 8c: ly from a ſtate of lavery, 
became inſpired with the higheſt expectations. 
Iretes, having mitted of his aim in cmploying 
aflafins, and perceiving that many of his 
men deſerted to Timeleo, began to reproach 
himſelf for ufing ſo much caution in employ- 
ng the Carthagi ans, When they had a conſi- 
derable force at his command : he therefore 
feat for Mago, their admiral, with his whole 
fleet, which conſiſted of one hundred and 
fifty veſſels; on which that Carthaginian 
ſeized the port, and landing fixty thouſand 
foot, took up his quarters in "the city, which 
now became the camp of thoſe Barbarians. 
The citadel was at this time in extreme dan- 
ger; for the garriſon began to be in want of 
proviſions, becauſe the haven was ſtrictly 
guarded and blocked up; beſides being con- 
unually harraſſed by the enemy, they were 
obliged, both to divide themſelves, to be 

Vor. II. Q prepared 
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prepared for all kinds of aſſaults, and to py 
vent the effects of all the machines and bat 
tering engines uſed in ___ However, 75. 
moleon found means to relieve them, by ſend. 
ing corn from Catana in ſmall fiſhing boats, 
which, taking the advantage of the tempel. 
tuous weather, paſſed by the Carthaginian 
galleys, when they were diſperſed by ſtorms, 
This being obſerved by Icetes and Mago, they 
agreed to attack Catana, from whence theſe 
ſupplies were brought; and accordingly they 
ſailed from Syracuſe, with the choiceſt part of 
their army. When Leo, a Corinthian, who 
had the command of the citadel], obſerving, 
that thoſe who had been left behind were 
negligent in keeping guard, made a ſudden 
ſally while they were diſperſed; when killing 
ſome, and putting the reſt to flight, he toc 
poſſeſſion of the quarter called Achradina, which 
was eſteemed the ſtrongeſt part of the city, 
and had ſuffered leaſt from the enemy. By 
this means he obtained plenty of corn and 
money; and, being unwilling to abandon 
this valuable acquiſition, he fortified it, and 
joined it to the citadel by works of commy- 
nication. Jcetes and Mago were now net 
Catana, when a horſeman *, diſpatched fron 


Syracu/off 


* It may appear ſomewhat extraordinar), 
that a horſeman ſhould be ſent to give informa 


tion to a fleet of ſhips in a voyage at ſea : bil 


it muſt be conſidered, that in failing, they di 
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Syracuſe, informed them, that Achradina was 
taken; upon which they ſailed back in great 
haſte and confuſion, without being able to 
reduce the city they went to attack, or to pre- 
ſerve that they had before in their poſſeſſion. 
About this time the Corinthian ſoldiers, who 
aid at Thurium, through fear of the Cartha- 
ginian galleys, that lay in wait for them un- 
der the command of Hanno, marched by land 
to the city of Rhegium, where they found the 
ſea ſtill rough and ftormy : but Hanno, not 
imagining the Corinthians would venture out, 
and hinking it would be in vain to wait 
longer, reſolved on a ftratagem, which he 
believed might diſcourage the Corinthians at 
Syracuſe : he ordered his ſeamen to crown 
3 with garlands, and adornin 
his galleys with bucklers, both of the Greek 
and Punic form, failed to Syracuſe, and row- 
ing up to the citadel with laughter and loud 
ſhouts, cauſed proclamation to be made, that 
he had juſt vanquiſhed the Corinthian ſuccours 
as they were paſling over into Sicily, But, 
while he was employed in theſe trifling arti- 
fices, the Corinthians, who had reached Rhe- 
gium, perceiving the coaſt clear, and the wind 


ſuddenly laid, went on board ſuch ſmall barks 


not uſually dare to venture out of the ſight of 


land, and therefore followed all the doub- 
lings and windings of the coaſt, and were ſel- 


dom ſo far from it, as not to hear a perſon 


calling from the ſhore. 


and 
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and fiſhing-boats as were at hand, and vt 
over to Sci When they were all landed, 
Timoleon went to them, and by their mean: 


took Meſina, from whence he marched toſf 


Syracuſe, at the head of about four thouſand 

men. Mago was terrified at the firlt news c 
O 

increaſed hi apprehenſions. 

The marſhes of Syracuſe abound with eel; 
which may be always caught in great quant. 
ties by any that will fiſh for them; and, « 
that time, the mcrcenary ſoldiers on bon 
ſides, uſed to foliow that ſport together a 
their vacant hours. As theſe were all Grcc#;, 
and had no cauſe of private enmity to ead 
other, they would fight with great bravery; 
and, in time of truce, meet and conver: 
amicably together. One day, as they har. 
pened to be employed about the common bu. 
ſineſs of fiſhing, they fell into various «il 
courſes, particularly on the commodious ſitus. 
tion of the adjacent places; which gave! 


his coming, and the following c:rcumftanceÞ 


hint to one of the Corinthians to addreſs hin 


ſelf to the others to this purpoſe : „ Ii 
«« poſſible that you, who are Grecian; by 
birth, ſhould be ſo forward to reduce! 
city ſo large, and that enjoys ſo many ad. 
“ vantages, to a ſtate of barbariſm; aud 
** uſe your utmoſt endeavours to plant Co, 


* that more Sicilies lay between us and 
« Greece, Or can you believe, that the) 


«© come hither with an army from the p 
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ce of Hercules *, and the Atlantic ocean, for 


« the ſake of eſtabliſhing [cezes ; who, if he 
« had the prudence neceſlary to a general, 
« would never have driven out the deſcen- 
« dants of his anceſtors, to bring in the ene- 
« mies of his country in their room, when he 
« might have enjoyed a juſt honour and com- 
« mand with the conſent of Tiaoleon and the 
« Corinthians.” 

The Gree&s in Icetes's pay repeating theſe 
diſcourſes in the camp, gave Mago, who had 
long ſought for a pretence to be gone, cauſe 
to falpes, that ſome treachery was contriving 
againſt him; and therefore, in ſpite of the 
entreaties of Icetes to ſtay, he failed with his 
fleet to Africa. Icetes however reſolved ſtill 
to keep his ground, and the poſſeſſion of 
thoſe parts of the city he {ſtill commanded, as 
they were well fortified, and not eaſily to be 
taken, But Timoleon dividing his forces, at- 
tacked Icetes's quarter in three places at once, 
when the ſoldiers of Jcetes being put to flight, 
the city was taken by ſtorm; but what 1s 
moiſt extraordinary, Tzmoleon is ſaid to have 
obtained this great advantage without the 
loſs of a ſingle man. 

Timoleon, being now mafter of Syracuſe, 
avoided the error Dion had before committed; 


for he did not ſpare the citadel on account of 
f men 
to VI 


us and : 
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the beauty and magnificence of that ſtructure; 
but gave notice by a public crier, That all 
the Syracu/ans who were willing to have a 
hand in demoliſhing that fortreſs of tyranny, 
ſhould bring proper inſtruments to accom- 
pliſh the work. They all unanimoufly came, 
and conſidering that order, and that day, as 
the commencement of their liberty, not only 
demoliſhed the citadel, but the palaces and 
monuments of their former tyrants ; and, the 
place being ſoon cleared, he cauſed a com- 
mon hall to be built there for a court of jul. 
tice, gratifying the citizens by erecting a po- 
pular government on the ruins of tyranny 
Though the city was thus recovered, it was 
in a manner deſtitute of inhabitants, many 
of them having periſhed in the civil wars and 
ſeditions, and others had withdrawn to et- 
cape the tyrants, ſo that the market place had 
become a paſture for horſes. Moſt of the 
other towns were likewiſe deſolate, and be- 
came harbours for ſtags and wild boars; ſo 
that they who had leiſure, frequently went a 
hunting, finding game enough in the ſub- 
vrbs and under the walls; while thoſe who 
dwelt in caſtles, or eſtabliſhed garriſons 1n 
the country, dreading the very name of aſ- 
ſemblies and tribunals, which they conſider- 
ed as the nurſeries of tyranny, refuſed. to 
quit their ſtrong holds, and return back to 
the city. This induced Timoleon and the S- 


racuſans to write to the Corinthians for a co- 
lony out of Greece, to repeople Syracu/e, that 
the land about it might not he oa 
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They alſo expected an invaſion from Africa; 
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for news was brought that Mago, having put 
an end to his own life, the Carthaginians, en- 
raged at his ill conduct, had nailed his body 
to a croſs, and were making great prepara- 
tions for another deſcent upon Sicily the next 
ſummer. The Corinthians, upon receiving 
this news, generouſly cauſed proclamation to 
be made by their heralds at all the ſacred 
games of Greece, and at their ſolemn meet- 
ings, That the Corinthians, having delivered 
Syracuſe from tyranny, invited home the Sy- 
racuſan exiles, and all other Sicilians that 
would come and dwell in the city, to the 
enjoyment of freedom under their own laws, 
promiſing that the land ſhould be divided 
among them in juſt and equal proportions, 
Afterwards they ſent meſſengers into Aa, and 
the ſeveral iſlands, where they heard that 
moſt of the ſcattered fugitives reſided, to de- 
fire them to repair to Corinth, where the Co- 
rinthians, at their own expence, would afford 
them veſſels, and a ſafe convoy. 


This propoſal was no ſooner known, than 


the Corinthians univerſally received the tri- 


bute of honour they ſo juſtly deſerved, for de- 
lvering Syracu/e from its barbarous oppret- 
fors, and reſtoring it to its natural inhabi- 
tants : but theſe being aſſembled at Corinth, 
found their number 1 ſmall, that they be- 
fought the Corinthians to ſupply the deficiency 
out of their city and the reſt of Greece: on 
which their number being encreaſed to ten 
mouſand, they ſailed to Syracuy/e, In the 


mean 
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mean time ſuch multitudes had joined T!:- 
leon from 1taly and Sicily, that according to 
Athanis the hiſtorian, they amounted to fixty 
thouſand men, among whom he divided the 
land, but fold the houſes for a thouſand ta- 
lents ; by which means he left it in the power 
of the old Syracuſans to redeem their own ; 
and, at the ſame time, raiſed a ſupply for the 
uſe of the community, and for carrying on 
the war; the neceſſities of the ſtate being ſo 
very great, that even the public ſtatues were 
expoſed to ſale by a kind of judicial process, 
and ſentence of auction paſſed on them. But 
the Syracu/ans are ſaid to have exempted the 
ſtatue of Gelo, one of their ancient kings, 
for the ſake of a victory he had obtained over 
the Carthaginian forces at Himerà. 

Syracrſe being thus happily reſtored to li. 


berty, and filled again by a general concourt 


of inhabitants from all parts, Timoleon was 
defirous of reſcuing the other inhabitants from 
the ſame bondage, and extirpating arbitrary 
government out of Sicily. He firſt compelle: 
ſcetes to renounce the Carthaginian intereſt, t) 
demoliſh the fortrefles he ſtil! held, andt 
live as a private perſon among tne L eontire: 
Then Leptizes, the tyrant of Apollonia, anc 
ſeveral other {mall towns, finding, after {om 
reſiſtance, that he was in danger of bez! 
taken by force, voluntarily ſurrendered, an 
was ſent after Diony/tus, to Corinth. Timol:: 


then returned to Syracy/e, where, in conjunÞ 
ton with two Corinthian lawyers, ſent hig 
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ſome and neceſſary laws; and, in the mean 
time, that his ſoldiers might not want action, 
he diſpatched Demareius and Dinarchus with a 
body of forces, to a province of S:c:/y that 
belonged to the Carthaginiaus, where they 
recovered ſeveral cities from thoſe Barbarians ; 
and, from the richnels ot the plunder, thote 
troops were not only well ſupplied, but mo- 
ney was raiſed for carrying on the war. Mea: 
while ſeventy thouſand Carthaginians landed 
at Lihbæum, coming with two hundred gal- 
leys, beſides a thouſand other veſlels, laden 
with military machines and chariots, a great 
quantity of corn, and other proviſions, as if 
they intended to drive the Creciaus at once 
out of Sicily. Indeed, ſuch a force was fult- 
cient to ſubdue the S:ci/iars, even had they 
been perfectly united among themſelves, much 
more when they were ſo enfeebled by their 
own animoſitics and diviſious. 

The Carthaginians, who were commanded 
by Aſdrubal and Hamiicar, on hearing that a 
part of their territories was laid waſte, march- 
ed with great fury towards the Corinthians. 


On the news of their approach with ſo prodi- 


gious an army, the Syracu/ans were ſtruck 
with ſuch terror, that hardly three thouſand 


had the courage to take arms and join 7ims- 


leon; While the ſtrangers, who ſerved for 
pay, did not amount to above four thouſand, 


* 


and of theſe about a thouſand forſook T:ims- 
leon in his march towards the enemy; for 
they conſidered him as frantic, and deſtitute 


of the ſenſe and conſideration that might be 


expected 
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expected from one of his age, in venturing 
out with only five thouſand foot and one 
thouſand horſe, againſt an army of ſeventy 
thouſand men. Timoleon, however, encou- 
raging the reſt, led them with great ſpced to- 
wards the river Crime/us, where he was told 
the Carthaginians were poſted. As he was 
marching up an aſcent, from which he might 
take a view of the enemy, he by chance met 
a number of mules loaded with parſley, which 
his ſoldiers took for a bad omen, becauſe the 
ſepulchres of the dead were uſually adorned 
with it; when, to free their minds from ſuch 
diſcouraging thoughts, he cauſed his men to 
halt, and making them a ſpeech ſu:table to 
the occaſion, concluded by ſaying, ** that 
« triumphal crowns were here luckily brought 
«© them even before the victory :” for the Corina 
thians crown the conquerors in the In 
games with chaplets of that herb. @T7no{cor 
then taking ſome of the parſley, made a 
chaplet firſt, and then his captains, and thei 
companies all crowned themſelves with it, 
in imitation of their leader. The ſoorthſayers 
then obſerving two eagles flying toward: 
them, one of which bore a ſerpent in her ta- 


lons, ſhewed them to the ſoldiers, who upon 


this, unanimouſly implored the aſſiſtance of the 
gods. It being now near the ſummer ſolſtice, 
when the river ſending up a thick miſt, oh- 
ſcures all the adjacent plain, the ene. 
my's camp could not be diſcovered, thougb 
they could hear a confuſed mixture of 0 
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that aroſe from the diſtant motions and cla- 
mours of {o vaſt a multitude. 

The Corinthians ſtopped on the top of the 
hill, and leid down their bucklers to take 
breath, and refreſh themſelves, when the ſun 
ſoon drawing up the vapours from below, the 
river Crimeſus appeared, and they could caſily 
perceive the enemy paſſing over it. Firſt 
came their war chariots, terribly armed for 
the battle; and after them ten thouſand foot 
ſoldiers, bearing white targets, who, from 
the ſlowneſs of their motions, the ſplendor of 
their weapons, and the order of their march, 
ſeemed to be Carthaginians; and the troops 
of ſeveral other nations thronged after them 
in a tumultuous manner tor a paſſage. Ti- 
moleon perceiving, that the river would give 
him an opportunity of chuſing out as many of 
the enemy as he had a mind to engage, or- 
dered Demaratus to fall upon the Carthagi- 
nians with his horſe, before they were drawn 
up in order of battle. Then marching him- 
ſelf into the plain, formed his two wings of 
Sicilians, intermingling a few ſtrangers in 
each; and placing the Syracy/ars in the centre, 


with the ſtouteſt mercenarics about his per- 


lon, and then ſtaid to obierve the ſucceſs of 
his horſe: when perceiving that they were 
hindered from engaging the Corihaginians by 
the armed chariots that ran backwards and 
forwards before the army, and ſorced conti- 
nually to wheel about, to prevent their ranks 
being broken, he called to his ſoldiers to fol- 
low him, and ſent orders to the horſe to draw 
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off from the front, where the chariots were 
placed, and attack the enemy's flank; ther 
rendering hisvan guard firm, by joining thei: 
bucklers faſt together, he cauſed the trumpet; 
to ſound, 

The Carthaginians ſuſtained his firſt onſet; 
for being armed with brazen helmets, an 
breail-plates of iron, and covering them. 
ſelves with their large bucklers, they eaſih 
repelled the force of the javelins : but whe: 
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T:imoleen ordered his troops to decide the lat Certhas, 


of the day by their ſwords, the managemen! 
of which depends no leſs upon art that 
ſtrength, they began to give way. At tt: 
ſame time a tempeſt of wind, rain and hal 
intermixed with loud claps of thunder, an 
fiaſhes of lightning, fell on the backs of th: 
Grecians, but full in the face of the Barbat:. 
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ans; at which they were not only greatly dil the cap; 


treſſed, but rendered incapable of hearing th: 
commands of their officers. 'The weight 0 
their armonr made them fink in the dirt, anc 
their tunicks being drencked through with 


water in the foldings on their breaſts, becam: 


Greeks therefore eafily overthrew them, an! 
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when they were once down, they were inc 
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Beſides the Crimeſus, ſwelled partly by ti! 
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were] began to fly. Great numbers being overtaken 
ther} in the plain, were put to the Word there; 
then many as they fled falling foni on thoſe who 
mpcu were yet col ng the r1 ver, were borne down 
by the impetuoſity of the fiream; and grea 
anſet |} numbers attempting to eſcape to the hills, 
, and were overtaken by the light armed troops, 
them.] and flain. It is ſaid that of ten thouſand bo- 
eaſih dies which after the battle, lay ſcattered a- 
heul round, at leait three thouſind were natives of 
ie fat} Carthage, diitinguiſhed by their birth, wealth, 
emen and reputation. The Greets Caitly diſcover— 
tha ed the rank of the ſlain by the richneſs of their 
At tte ſpoils; for when they came to {trip the bodies, 
d hall little value was ſet on iron or braſs, ſuch 
r, and plenty was there of filver and gold. The 
of th! Greeks, on paſlins the river, became maſters of 
arbaii the camp and baggage; and though many of 
tly diſſ che captives were clandeſtinely told by the 
ing the ſoldiers, about five thouſand were brought 
ight 0 in, and delivered up for the benchr of the 
by and public. They alio took two hundred chari- 
rh wit ots. 7zzzoleon's tent made a magnificent ap- 
becamfjpcarance, from its being ſurrounded with a 
g; d variety of ous 5 ms milita ary ornaments, a- 
m, J mong which were a thouſand breaſt plates of 
e inci]l exquiſite workmanſhip, aud ten thouſand 
armou! {buc klers: but the number of the Greeks was 
by tt io ſmall, that the trophy of their victory was 
iltitudef not erected till the third day alter the battle. 
bank Timeleon ſent an account of his ſucceſs, with 
zhter | the richeſt of the arms, to Corinth, that all 
he un men might behold the chief temples of that 
begqeity adorned, not with Grecian ſpoils, nor 
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offerings obtained by the blood ſhed and pln. 
der of their own countrymen and ep ge bag 
with the ſpoils of Barbarians, which bore thi; 
honourable inſcription, that“ The people cf 
6 Corinth, and Timoleen their general, having 
$6 redeemed the Grecians n dwelt 1 in Siet 
& from Carihecinian bond lage, made this 6.. 
c fring as a grate ful acknov. edc wn to 
© the Gods.” He then leſt his hired j 
diers in the enemy's country, to ravace th. 
Carthaginian teri itory „ and ma arched with by 


reſt of the army to Sracyfe, here he pub itil. 
ed an eatct for 2 5 1 the thouſaud mar. 
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the battle, and obliged theni to quit the 
Pe fore _ jet - bt i? ON their paſſing over j 
Itale, they were all teacherouſly murdered b. 
the Erutians. 

Soon after Icetes and . 
Catana, entered into Aa ho Ag ue WAI the Car- 
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booty, he, in contempt of Tintolecn, and the 
ſlender force he had with him, 95 rned by 
Calauria. That general ſuffered him to pals 
by, and then purſued him with his cas 12 
and light intaniry, which Tretes  percc wing 

croſſed the river Damyr cis, and { hen ſto od In 
a poſture to receive him: the diſſicu ty of the 


| Ee and the height of the bank: mlt 


im with reſolution. But the troops under 
Timclecn fording the river, the e nemy were 
unable to bear up againſt the viol; nce of their 
attac, and throwing away their arms, betooł 
themſelves to flight, leaving a thouſand of 
their men dead on the ſpot. But a little t ime 
after 7imoleon march! ing to Lrontinm, took Ice- 
tes priſoner, with Euolemus his fon, and Eu- 
thymus, the commander of his horſe, cach of 
whom were ſlain without mercy; and 
Timoleon returned to Syracuſe, the wiſe and 
daughters of Tcetes were brought by the Citi - 
zens to a public trial, and being condemned 
to die, ſuffered accordingly. This appears 
to have been the moſt exceptionable action 
of Timoleon's life; for by interpoſing his au- 
thority, he m ight have prevented the death 
of theſe women ; but he probably gave them 
up to the incenſed multitude, that they might. 
revenge the injuries ſuffered by the family of 
Dion, who had expe Hed Dizny/7 11s 2 for 1 _ 
who took the wife and ſiſter of Dien, with 
his ſon, who was yeta child, had them thrown 
alive into the fca*. Aiterwards Timoleon 
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marching agaiaſt Mamercus, defeated him, 
and put his army to flight, above two thou- 
and of his men were flain, a conſiderable 
part of whom were Punic troops ſent by G 
to his aſſiſtance. 

The Carthaginians now ſuing for a peace, 
he conſented to it on theſe terms: That 
they ſhould confine themſelves to the coun- 
& try ſituated beyond the river Lyczs e but al- 
& low thoſe who defired to ſettle among the 
Syracr/ans, the libert ty of doing it, and of 
« taking with them their families and for- 
* tunes; and that the Carthaginians ſhould 
« renounce all friendſhip and alliance with 
„the Sicilian tyrants.” Mamercus being now 
forſaken, embarked for Lal), in order to 
bring the Lucanians againſt 7 imoleon and the 
people of Syraciſe. But thoſe who were with 

im, tacking about with their galleys, and 
landing again in $c:/y, delivered up Calara 
to Timcleon, on which he made his eſcape to 
Maeqina, which was under the tyranny of 
Hippo. But Timoleon marching againſt them, 
ana beſieging the city both by ſea and land, 
Hipjo endeavoured to eſcape in a ſhip; but 
being taken by the people of Maſſina, they 
ſent for their children from ſchool to the the- 
atre, to ſee the puniſhment of a tyrant, and 
having firſt ſcourged him, they put him io 
death. Mamercus now ſurrendered himſelf to 


T;moleen, on condition that he ſhould be tricd 
at Syraci/e, and that Timclzon ſhou.d have no 
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there before the aſſembly of the people, he 
attempted to pronounce an oration, which he 
had prepared long before; but finding him- 
ſelf interrupted by noiſe and clamour, and 
that the whole aſſembly appeared inexorable, 
he threw off his upper garment, and running, 
daſhed his head with great violence againſt 
one of the ſteps, in order to kill himſelf; 
but failing of his purpoſe, he was taken up 
alive, and hurried to execution. 

TEus did Tinoleon extirpate tyranny, and 
put a period to the wars of Szcily. At his 
firlt arrival, that iſland was ſavage and defo- 
late, while the calamities it ſuffered made 
it hateful to the very natives ; but he render- 
ed it ſo deſirable, that even ſtrangers now 
came to inhabit the towns which their own 
citizens had forſaken. For Gela and Apri- 
gentum, two famous cities, ruined by the Car- 
thaginians, were then repeopled ; the one by 
Gorzus, from the iſle of Coo, who having 
picked up ſome of the old inhabitants, among 
others, brought them back, with the reſt, to 
their ancient dwellings ; the other, by Me- 
gellus and Pheriſtus, who came from Elia. Ti- 


moleon not only afforded them a fecure and 


peaceable abode in their new ſettlement, but 
kindly and chearfully ſupplied them with all 
neceſſaries; on which account they loved 
and reſpected him as their founder. This af- 
tection and eſteem was ſo common to all the 
8&:cilians, that there was no treaty of peace, 
no new law, no diviſion of lands, or politi- 
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cal regulation, which they could approve, 
unleſs he aſſiſted in it; juſt as the maſter 
workman puts a finiſhing hand to the produc- 
tions of other artiſts, and gives them that 
beauty and perfection which render them 
worthy of admiration. The Sracuſaus built 
him a houſe, as a reward and monument 
of his noble exploits, and gave him an eſtate 
in the pleaſanteſt part of their territory, 
where he chiefly reüded-with his wife and 
children, who came to him from Corinth ; 


for, being unwilling to trouble himſelf with 


the quarrels of Greece, or to expoſe himſelf to 
public envy, the rock on which ſo many 
great commanders had ftruck, he never re- 
viſited his native country; chuſing rather to 
partake of the bleſſings whereof he was the 
author, the greateſt of which was his behold- 
ing ſo many cities flouriſh, and many thou- 
ſands of people, by his means, in the ful! 
enjoyment of liberty and happineſs. Yet 
even at Syracuſe, two popular orators pre fer- 
red an indictment againſt him: but, when the 
citizens would l:ave prevented irs being tried, 
he inſiſted on their having a fair hearing, 
fince he himſelf had taken ſuch trouble, and 
had run ſuch hazards, that every one might 


freely have recourſe to the laws. And, when 


Demanetus, one of the above orators, laid 
ſeveral things to his charge in a full aſſembly 
of the p:ople, he made no other reply, but 
only that he was much indebred to the gods 
for the requeſt he had often made That _ 
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might live to ſee the Syraciſans enjoy that li- 
berty of ſpeech which he found they now 
poſieſſed. 
Towards the concluſion of the above wars, 
Timelecn had a white ſpeck viſtble in each 
eye, and, in time, he became perſectly 
blind. It is not ſurprizing, that he himſelf 
ſhould. bear this misfortunc with the utmoſt 
patience; but the reſpect and gratitude 
ſewn him by the Spracy/ans during his blinds 
neſs, may juſtly deſerve our admiration. 
They not only frequently viſited him them- 
ſelves, but brought all the ſtrangers that tra- 
velled through the country, to his houſe in 
the city, or to his ville, that they alſo 
might have the pleaſure of ſeeing their bene- 
factor; making it the ſubject of their joy and 
exultation, that when, after ſo many brave 
and ſucceſsful exploits, he might have return- 
ed in triumph to Greece, deſpiſing the honours 
that awaited him there, he chole to end his 


days with them. They even ſhewed their re- 


ſpect to him in the manner of their proceeding 
in the aſſemblies; for though they themſelves 
determined affairs of ſmall conſequence, they 
always conſulted him in difficult and more 
important caſes; when he was carried thro? 
the market place in a litter, which being 


brought into the theatre, he ſtill ſat in it; 
| the people with one voice ſaluting him: ha- 


ing returned their civility, he pauſed ti.! ti. 
noiſe of their gratulations and applau!- began 


to ceaſe; then hearing the bulineſs in de- 


bats, 
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bate, he delivered his opinion, which being 
confirmed by a general ſuffrage, his ſervant; 
took him back in the litter through the midi} 
of the aſſembly ; and the people, a after wait- 


1 ing on him out with loud acclamations, re- 


turned to conſider of ſuch public cauſes as 
they uſed to diſpatch in his abſence. 

Thus was Timoleon cherithed in his old age, 
and honoured by the Syracy/ans, as if he Bal 
been their common father. At laſt he was 

eized with a diſorder, which, joined to hi; 
old age, put a period to his life. He was 
no ſooner dead, than all the neighbouring 
inhabitants and ſtrangers were ordered to 
make their appearance at the time appointed 
for his burial. The ſuneral was performed 
ith gre cat {ſplendor and magniſicence; his 
bier was adorned with rich ornaments, and 
carried by a ſelect number of young gen! tle- 
men, ber the 851 ound where ſtood the palace 
and citadel of Di: 1mv/is, beſore they were de- 

nolithed by Timeleon, Several thouſand men 
and women, cron 24 with flowers, and 
dreſſed in white, attended on the ſolemnity; 
whoſe tears and la ee mingled with 
their pr aiſes of the deccated, plainly expreſſed 
their love and gratitude. At length, the 
bier being pl. aced on the funeral pile, and 
that being kindled to conſume his corpie, 
Demetrius, one of the cr ers, diſtingui: ted by 
the loudneſs of his voice, read an edict 
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to the following purpoſe: The people 
«© of Sraciſe nave decreed to inter Tiaoiern 
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„ pence of two hundred mine, and perpe- 


„ tually to honour his memory by games to 


„ be celebrated by muſic, horſe-races, and 
e all ſorts of gymnaſtic exerciſes; in honour 
of h1s having deſtroyed tyrants, overthrown 
the Barbarians, repeopled many great ci- 
de ties, that were before ruinous and defſo- 
late, and his reſtoring the S7c//ians the pri- 
lege of living under their own laws.” 
They alſo erected a tomb for him in the 
market-place, which they afterwards ſur- 
rounded with a portico, and joining other 
buildings to it, rendered it a place of exer- 
ciſe for their youth, giving it the name of 
Timoleonteum; and maintaining the form of 
civil polity, and thoſe laws he had eſtabliſhed, 
they long enjoyed preat proſperity. 
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PAULUS AMMILIUS. 


W NK H O' I undertook theſe lives, in 
N 


N order to be ſerviceable to others, 
T I perſevere in my deſign for my 


. N. ow own advantage, as, by the vir 
tues of theſe great men, I learn 
to regulate my own actions: for I thus, 3 
manner, live and converſe with them, wi 
each by turns ſeems my gueſt. Beſides, by dai 
converſing with hiſtory, and filling my mine 
with the images of the beſt and greateſt mei 
I eſcape the contagion of idleneſs and vice. 

It is agreed by molt hiſtorians, that the fami! 
of the Aimilii was one of the molt ancient 


mong the Roman nobility ; and that thoſe o 
| tun 
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this houſe have, been as remarkable for their 
ſucceſs as for their virtue. Indeed Lvcins 
Paulus Aimilius, though he gave extraor- 
dinary proofs of his wiſdom and valour, 
was unfortunate at the battle of Canus. Un- 

able to diſſuade his colleague from hazarding 
an engagement, he joined him ; and, when 
Ceſert« d by him who had brought him into 
danger, bravely kept the field, and died fight- 
ing. This Amilins had a ſon called Paulus; 
whois the ſubject of this hiſtory, and a daugh- 
ter named An. ia, who married Scipio the 
Great. 

AEmiliusappcarcd in the worldata timewhen 
Rome abounded with men ſamed for their vir- 
taes aud great accompliſ;ments, among whom 
he, even in his youth, made a diſtinguiſhed 
figure, though he did not tread the ſame path 
to fame; for he neither exerciſed himſelf in 
pleading, nor ſtooped to embrace and careſs the 


| vulgar, though theſe were the uſual methods 


of becoming popular: he choſe the -nobler 
ame of valour, juitice and integrity, virtues 
in which he ſoon e .celled all his equals. 

The frit important office for which he was 
ja candidate was the /Edileſhip, which he ob- 
tained, though he had twelve competitors of 
Huch merit, That they all at length became 
conſuls. Afterwards, being choſen one of the 
'augurs, he became minutely exact in the ob- 
ſervance of all the ceremonies of religion. 


me was equally exact in obſerving and requir- 
ing che ſtricteſt military diſcip line ; for when 
thoſe o 
t ill 


he had the command, he did not eden 
o 
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to ingratiate himſelf with the ſoldiers by po. | He bei 

pular flattery ; a cuſtom which then prevail. ſÞ aſked, 
ed among many, who by making their court Has þ 
to thoſe under them in their firſt poſt, trove | aſked t 
to be promoted to a ſecond. But A. vill m 
lius eſteeming victory the neceſſary conſe. | anſwer, 

quence of good diſcipline, was ſevere to the wrings 
who tranigreſſed the military laws, and by Papiria 
that means re-eſtabliſhed his country in it ] had alſ 
former glory. LE m1 

While the moſt experienced of the Remy} againit 
commanders were employed in a war againif tion, w. 
Anticchus the Great, another war broke out in mans, v 
Spain, on which Amilius was ſent thither in arts of 
quality of prætor; but inſtead of having only} of 1zaly, 

fix axes carried before him, he had twelve, part of 
as if he had been honoured with the digniy 7x/car | 

of aconſul. He there twice defeated the Bar te min 
barians, and flew thirty thouſand of them. inhabite 
Having at length made himſelf maſter of tuo at fea, : 
hundred and fifty cities, whoſe inhabitant: Pillars © 
| voluntarily ſubmitted, and obliged themſelve that app 
{| by oath to be faithful to the Romans, he re. an army 
1 turned to Rome, without enriching himſelt iſh Amilius 
| ſingle drachma by the war. Indeed he wa he ventu 
| always very indifferent with reſpect to riches; plete vi, 
„ but lived ſplendidly on his own eſtate. lelves ir 
'B He was firſt married to Papiria, the daugh did not 
| l ter of Maſo, who had enjoyed the conſulfnip their de; 
1 } with whom he lived long in wedlock, butafter! their be; 
[ ö wards divorced her, tho' ſhe bore him tui Caule, w 
6 ſons. The reaſon of this ſeparation is u &Vcr-run 
'F known; but the obſervation of another of an acc. 
6 q | aan Who had divorced his wife ſeems to be ju 1 25 they 
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He being highly blamed by his friends, who 
aſked, Was ſbe not fuir ? Was ſbe nor chaſte ? 
Was fps net fruitful ? He holding out his foot, 
aſked them, Whether his ſbee was not new, ana 
evell made? and they anſwering, Yes, He 
anſwered, Yet none of you can tell avhere it 
avrings ne. /Emilius having thus put awa 
Papiria, married a ſecond wife, by whom he 
had alſo two ſons, 

Emilius on being choſen conſul marched 
againit the Ligurians, a brave and warlike na- 
tion, whofrom their being ſituated nearthe Ro- 
mans, were ſkilled in the ſame diſcipline and 
arts of war. They poſſeſled the utmoſt bounds 
of Italy, which border upon the Alps, and that 
part of thoſe mountains that is waſhed by the 
Tuſcan ſea, oppoſite to Africa, and were in- 
te mingled with the Spaniards and Gauls that 
inhabited the coaſt, They were alſo ſtrong 


at ſea, and ſailing in light ſhips as far as the 


Pillars of Hercules, took all the trading veitels 

that appeared in thoſe parts, They had now 

an army of forty thouſand men ; but though 

Amilius had no more than eight thouſand, 
he ventured to attac them, and gaining a com- 
plete victory, obliged them to ſhelter them— 
ſelves in their walled towns. The Romars 
did not think that good policy would permit 
their denroying the Ligurians, on account of 
their being a guard and bulwark againſt the 
| Gauls, who had made frequent attempts to 
| over-run Lah; he therefore gave them hopes 
of an accommodation, when truſting to AI- 
las, they delivered up their towns and ſhips to 
Vor. II. 8 him: 
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him : upon which he razed their fortifications, 
and then reftored their towns ; but took all 
their ſhips that had more than three ranks of 
oars. 

Some time after he ſolicited again for the 
conſulſhip, but meeting with a repulſe, he 
became wholly intent upon diſcharging the 
office of augur, and the education of his chil- 
dren ; whom he brought up both in the Rear 
diſcipline and that of Greece. He not only 
entertained maſters to teach them g ammar, 
rhetorick, and logic, but painting, and ſculp- 
ture, with ſuch as were fiiltul in breeding 
horſes and dogs, and could inſtruct them in 
riding and hunting. At his leiſure hours he 
himſelf attended their ſtudies, and was pre— 
ſent at their exerciſes: for he was a moſt ten 
der and indulgent father. 

The Remans were then engaged in a wu 
with Per/cus, king of Macedonia; but hight, 
-blamed the conduct of their commanders : to: 
thoſe who had lately driven Azticchus the grea 
beyond mount Taurus, had confined himto Hie 
and made him glad to purchaſe a peace wit) 
fifteen thouſand talents ; thoſe who had van 


ihe Grezks from the Macedonian yoke, and ha: 
overcome Hannibal himſelf, a braver, ani 


moie powerful enemy than any king, thougrY 


it a reproach that Per/eus ſhould ſo long b. 


the remainder of his father's routed force: 


But they did not conſider that after Phi 


defeat, the Macedenian army became mud 
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more powerful. To make this appear, I ſhall 
give a general view of this part of the Mace- 
donian hiſtory. 

Antigonus, the moſt powerful of Alexander's 
captains and ſucceſſors, having obtained the 
title of king, had a fon named Demetrius, who 
was the father of Antigonus Gona/as : the laſt 
mentioned prince had alſo a ſon named Deme- 
trius, who after a ſhort reign, died, and left a 
young fon named Philip. The Macedonian 
nobility apprehending that the minority of 
their prince might occaſion great confuſions, 
entraſted the government to Antigonus, cou- 
ſin· german to the late king, who alſo married 
the mother of Philip. He was at firſt only 
ſtiled regent and general; but finding by ex- 
perience that he governed the kingdom with 
moderation, they gave him the title of king. 
He was ſucceeded by Philip, who in his youth 
gave great hopes that he would equal the beſt 
df kings, and one day not only reſtore Mace- 
wen to 1ts former dignity, but put a ſtop to 
the power of the Romans, which ſeemed as if 
it would extend over the whole world. But 
being defeated in a pitched battle by Titus 
Flaminius, he ſubmitted himſelf, and all he 
poſſeſſed to the mercy of the Romans, and 
Fas glad to compound with them by the pay- 


Ment of a moderate tribute, Yet afterwards 


Finking that while he held his kingdom at 


he will of his conquerors, he lived rather 


dod and eaſe, than like a man of ſpirit and 
durage, he privately prepared for war. 
8 2 Leaving 
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Leaving his cities on the ſea- coaſt, and the 
high-roads, almoſt deſolate, and without gar- 
riſons, he furniſhed his mid-land caſtles and 
towns with men, arms, and money, and thus 
his military force was, without any ſhew of 
war, in conſtant readineſs for action. He had 
in his armory, arms for thirty thouſand men; 
in his granaries eight millions of buſhels of 
corn, and in his coffers as much ready mo- 
ney as would keep ten thouſand mercenary 
ſoldiers for ten years. But the anguiſh of 
mind he felt for having unjuſtly put to death 
Demetrius one of his ſons, upon liſtening to 
the calumnies of the other, who was far more 
guilty, affected him ſo much that he died of 
Arne 4 Perſeus, his ſurviving ſon, inherited 
both his kingdoms, and his hatred to the Re- 
mans ; but his vices, and particularly his ava- 
rice, rendered him very unfit to carry on his 
deſigns. However, truſting to theſe great pre- 
parations, he engaged in a war with the Ro. 
mans, which he ſupported for a long time; 
he repulſed ſome of their generals of conſular 
dignity who commanded great fleets and ar- 
mies, and defeated others. He allo privately 
ſollicited the Gaul: ® that live near the Danube, 
and are a very warlike people, particularly 
formidabie for their cavalry, and likewil? 
the llyrians, to join him in the war; and it 
was ſaid, that the Barbarians, allured by the 
promiſe of rewards, were to make an irrup- 


* They are alſo called the Baſtarnæ- 
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ſal, he at lait granted their re zueſt. 
appearing among the candidates, fo great was 


PAULUS 
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tion through the lower paris oi Gaia Ci/al- 
pena, into tals, 

Tne Romons, on being informed of theſe 
particula+s, refolved no longer to chuſe their 


10, 


commanders by favour, but to ole a man 
of wiſdom and real abilities. Such was Par- 
bs; E£milins, who was now thrceſcore years of 
age; but his ftrcanth was not impaired, and 
he was ſurrounded by his valiant ſons, and 


| a great number of relations and friends, that 


perſuaded wm to comply with the detices of 


the pegple, ho calied him to the confaltnio, 


He at firit paid no regard to their ſollicita- 


tions; but on his ſecing them flock daily to 


his gate, urge him to come to the place of 
election, and loudly cenſure him for his refu- 
On his 


the joy expreſſed by the people, that it ſeem - 
ed as if they were confident of victory and 


ſucceſs, only from his vielding to take the 


feld. They unanimouſly choſe him conſul “, 


and withont ſuffering the lots as uſual to be 
caſt, immediately decreed him the command 
of the Mac-douitan War. 

AS It was cuſtomary for thoſe who were 
choſen conſuls to return the people their 
thanks from the Rerum, Amilius ſummoned 
an aflembly, and teld them, Taat he ſued 
for the firſt conſulihip, becauſe he himſelf 
ſtood in need of that honour ; but for the ſe- 


This happened in the 168th year before 
Chriſt, 
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cond, besauſe he knew they wanted ſuch 
general; on winch account he thought le 
owed them no thanks: if they imagined ar y 
other would manage the war to more ady4n- 
tage, he would willingly reſign his charge; 
but if they confided in him, they muſt not 
interſere in his office, or preſcribe what he 
was to do; for if they endeavoured to govern 
him who was to command, they would ren— 
der this expedition more ridiculous than the 
former. This ſpeech inſpired the citizens 
with reverence for him, and great expecta— 
tions of ſucceſs; and all were pleaſed that 
they had choſen a commander of {uch nobie 
ſentiments, who had the courage to tell thei 

the truth. | 
Amilius had a very proſperous voyage, and 
arrived with ſpeed and ſafety at the Raa 
camp. Mean while the ſordid ditpofition cf 
Perſeus in a great meaſure ruined thoſe great 
preparations, by the help of which the Mace— 
donians were in no doubt of carrying on the 
war with ſucceſs. He had prevailed with the 
Baſlarnæ or the Cauls near the Danube, to 
ſend him a body cf ten thouſand horſe, who 
had each a foot ſoldier by his fide; they wers 
all mercenaries, unacquainted with the arts 
of peace, and whoſe only buſineſs was to 
fight and conquer. Theſe on their arrival en- 
camped with the king's ſoldiers, and belag 
of extraordinary ſtature, dexterous at tliexr 
exerciſes, and great boaſters, they added to 
the cou age of the Macedonians, who fancied 
that the nan, would be trighticd at their 
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very looks and geſtures. But Per/eus being 


defired to pay, according to agreement, a 
thouſand pieces of gold to each captain, was 
ſo ſhocked at the thoughts of parting with ſo 
large a ſum, that he ſent them back, though 
he had money in his treaſury ſufficient to pay 
an hundred thouſand men : but his avarice 
made him weigh and ſeal up his money, as 
if he had no right to uſe it, From the ſame 
diſpoſition he defrauded Gentius king of Ihria, 
whom he had engaged to join in the war a- 
gainſt the Romans, by the promiſe of three 
hundred talents* . - Some perſons being ſent 
for the money, it was counted and ſealed up: 
upon which Gertzus having no doubt that he 
ſhould receive it, violated all the laws of 
honour and juſtice, by impriſoning the Roman 
ambaſiadors who were with him. Perſeus was 
no ſooner informed of this, than concluding 
that there was now no farther need of money 
to render Gentius an enemy to the Romans, 
ſince by that action he had deeply involved 
himſelf in the war, he refuſed to pay it, and 
afterwards beheld, without the leaſt concern, 
that unfortunate king, with his wife and 


children, dragged out of his kingdom by Lu- 


cius Anicius, who was ſent with an, army a- 
gainſt him. 


Amilius on his advancing againſt Per/ers, 
found that he had four thouſand horſe, and 
near forty thouſand foot, and was encamped 
with this army by the ſea ſide at the foot of 


* Or three hundred thouſand crowns. 
C1; mps, 
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Olympus, in a place altogether inacceſſible, 
and fortified on all ſides with fences and wood- 
en bulwarks, where he remained in great ſe- 
curity, with the hopes of wearying out Ami- 
lius by protracting the time. While the Ro- 


nan general was employed in weighing 


every 


expedient and method of attac, he perceived 
that his ſoldiers, from their former want of 
diſcipline, grew impatient of delay, and on 
all occaſions were very ready to teach him 
his duty, on which he ordered them not to 
intermeddle with what did not concern them; 
but to ſee that they and their arms were 1n 
readineſs, and that they uſed them like Ro- 


ans. When their commanders thought proper 
7 S P P 


javelins. 


they had only a little, and that very 
from ſome ſmall ſprings near the ſea, 


beneath the ſurface, he cauſed to be 
which he had the pleaſure to find ſoon 


into theſe openings. 


to employ them ; and that the centinels might 
be rendered more careful and vigilant, by 
their having nothing proper to oppole an ene- 
my, he ordered them to ſtand without their 


The greateſt inconvenience ſuffered by the 
Roman army, was their want of water, for 


foul, 
But 


Emilius conſidering that he was at the foot 
of a high and woody mountain, and imagi- 
ning by the flouriſhing of the trees, that 
there might be ſprings that had their courſe 


dug a 


number of pits on the ſide of the mountain, 


filled 


with clear water, which burſt with great force | 
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When \#mil:ius had tried and conſidered 
every thing, it appeared that one paſſage to 
the cnemy's camp had been left unguarded, 
upon Which he called a council, wh rein 
Scipio Naſica, ſon-in-law to Scipio Afr; anus, 
food up nrſt, and offered to e thoſe 
ſent to encompaſs the enemy, and Fabius“, 
the eldeſt {on of Eu, zus, though vet very 
young, earneilly de fred to be ein ployed 1 in 
that enterprize. . u,j¼ \ rEJOIcang to lee his 
ſon inſpired with inch noble emulation, ap- 


pointed them 2 9 1 nt, Which Sczp/e Nays 1— 


cu himſelf tells vs. conhitted of three thouſand 
Italia ns that were not Nous, and his left wing 
Was compoſtd of five thouſand; to theſe were 
joined an nundred and twenty horſemen, and 
two hundred 7 /racians and (Cetas intermixcd. 
With this detuchment they began their march 
towards the fea, aad engamp 24 near Hcracl- 
um, as if they dei gn ed to embark : but after 
it grew dark, march d al! night to Pyibiam. 
where he itaye ed to reſt his army. Mean while 
a Cre an deter der eſcape- 1 5 tut ene mV during 
the march, and 1: normed 2o*/cus that the Kb 
mans deligned to encomoais him. At this 


' news he appeared mucn iurp rized, tor ſeeing 


LM; milins remain Quiet with at army, he had 
no ſutpiciou of any ſuch attempt; ard 1imme- 
diate * {ent A with te t! ouſand toreign 

zercenariss, and LW oO bat hacedunutangsy 


* Emil:1s's Ede fon had been adopted by 
the fon of Fabius Maximus, whence he received 
his name. 
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ordering him to march as fait as poſuble, and 
tale poſleſlion of the ſtreights. Pech hu ſays, 
hat the Lennans fell upon them wille they 
were alleep; _ Na/fea alerts, that there was 
a ſmart eng, cme! 
tain, in whic a he 
Thracaru with his d ci = and that the enemy 
were put to flight. 

Perjcus diſpirited at this defeat, haſtily re- 
moved his camp: but it being necellury tuat 
he ſnould either ſtop b*iore H, in order to 
hazard a battle, or diſperſe his army into the 
cities, and! chere expect the enemy; bis! rien. 3 
repreſented, that as E18 trocps Were much fu. 
perior in number, and were to fight in de- 
fence of their wires and children, they would 
exert all their couiage, eſpecially whate he 
was a witneſs of their behaviour, and fired 
their danger. e N by this ä 
tion, Per fea: e in a field proper: 
drawing up his phal aux, ht ch required 

lain even groun 1d: there were alſo 8 
little hills | jon; ned together, that might af 
a retreat to the light armed troops, and give 
them an opportunity of ſurrounding the che— 
my: through the middle ran the rivers { 


* 


cus and Tj u, Which though not very deep, 


might give ſome trouble to the Remans. 
LE, hy 1aving now joined &. ficay advance. 
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ed againk Per ſeus in order of battle; but cn 
his ſceing the number and diſpoſition of bis 
forces, he was ſtruck with aſtonichment, and 
immediately ſtopt. When the young oficers 
being eager for the fight, earneſtly Pre ii d 
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riages of the conquered, and forbid my 
ſafle ring thoſe why Are Vary with 0 ! 107 

a march, to engage an enemy ſo well 
drawn up and prepared for battle.“ Then 
3 1 ee e ee ot Rods ei I 

ordering the front of the army, and thoſe in 
fight of the e nemy to be drawn vp in order of 
battle, e were ready to come to an 


ng 4 34-56 
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as if th 
engagement, he cauſed the rear to thro, up the 
tortity the cainp; W: ich 
being done, the foremoſt of his men whee! 

off by degrees, enca 


es, C1 camped without note, 

At night when the men had ſupped, and 
thought 'of nothing but taking their reſt, the 
moon became al eclipied “, on which the 
Romans according to cult om, made a noiſe 
with beating on their braſs pans, and by lift- 
ing up 2 creat number of firchrands and 


1410 2 


trenches, and to 


| tor nes, engeavoured to recover her light: 
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According to Livy, Caius Sulpitins Gallas, 


a military tribune, forctold this eclipſe the night 
before; 


(diction, 


and upon the accompliſhment of his pre- 
the Roman iokiters thought him ſome- 
than man. 


Was 


; 
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was ſenſible that in a certain revolution of 
time, the moon in her courſe was hid by the 
ſhadow of the ea th, yet on that planet re- 
gaining her former lufire, he ſacrificed to her 
eleven heifers, ard at break of dav, offered 
up twenty one bulls to Hercules; after which 
he vowed a hecatomb, and ſolemn ſports in 
honour of that hero, in caſe he gaiged the 
victory. He then order d his officers to pre- 
pore for battle, only waiting till the ſun be- 
gan to decline and turn to the Weſt, tha: it 
might not ſnine on the ſoldiers faces; he 
himſelf in the mean while waiting in his tent, 
which was open to the plain on which the 
enemy were encamped. Some ſay, as the 


evening approached, Auilius, to engage the 


enemy to begin the attac (on which circum- 
ſtance he thought. from his obſervations on 
the laſt tidim, that the victory depended) 
cauſed a horſe without a bridle to be let Toole, 
and ſent ſome of the Romani to catch him, 


when a few of the enemy alio following the 
beaſt, the battle began. But according to 
others, the Thracians ſetting upon the Ramen 
carriages that brought forage to the camp, 
ſeven hundred Lizuriars were detached 4. 
gainſt them, when 1elicf fill coming trom 
both armies, the main bodies were at Ja! 
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peared very terrible, they being men of great 
ſtature, carrying br ght and glittering 
ſhields, with long heavy ſpears that as they 
moved ſhcok on their ſhoulders; they wore 
black veits, and their leps were armed with 
oreaves. Then marched the mercenary ſol- 
dies, armed after the different methods of their 
reſpective countries. Theſe were followed 
by a body of Macedoniaus, all picked men in 
the pr me of life, ſhining in their gilt armour, 
and purple veſts, Then the Chalcaſpides ad- 
vanced from the camp, the whole plain glit- 
tering with their brazen ſhields, and the 


* brightneſs of their arms, while their ſhouts 


reſounded through the mountains. 

The battle being begun, Amilius found 
that the foremoſt of the Macedonians had al- 
ready ſtruck the points of their long ſpears 
into the ſhields of the Romans, who were 
therefore unable to reach them with their 
. twords ; but when the reſt of the Macedonians 
took their ſhiclds from their backs, locked 
them together, and all at once levelled their 
pikes againſt the Reman bucklers, the dread- 
ſul appearance of a front ſo armed filled him 


with fear and amazement, and he afterwards 


confeſſed, that he had never beheld any 


thing more terrible: but diſſembling his ap- 


prehenſions, he rode through the army, with 

a pleaſant and chearful countenance, without 
ither helmet or breaſt-plate. 

4 Perſeus on the contrary, no ſooner ſaw the 

battle begun, than, as ohh ſays, he with- 

rev to the city of Pyane, under the pretence 
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of ſacrifcins to Herc:s + a god unuſed to re- 
arc the oſferings Ot cov ards, or to grant un- 
I requeſts: it being uarcalo: zable that he 
thonld triumph who ſhuns the battle : but the 
god likened to AZmilins's petition z for he 
p ray ed for victory with his ſw -ord in his hand 
and was fighting while he implored the divin 
aſſiſtance. But one / Py dontts, wo Wrote th 
hitory of Perſeus, and ſays that he hiraſe!; 
was in the battie, denies that the king Ic% 
the field, either through fear, or the preten ce 
of ſacrificing: but on account of his 
moch hurt by an iron dart, which grazed 
againſt his left ſide. 

The Romans be ing unable to make a breach 
in the phalanx, Salius, who commanded the 
Peligut aus, ſnatched the enſign of his com. 
pany, yy threw It among the enemy. A 
all the Balians think it the greateſt dichorgn 
to abandon their ſtandard, 
the moſt aſtoniſhing efforts to recover 1 

ndeavouring to cut the ſpears aſunder wil 
their ſwords, to put them by with their ha: 

r beat them aſide with their ſhiclds. B: 
the Macedonians holding them in both hand 
ag through all that came in tac 
way, and nothing was able to reſiſt then 
Ti firſt ranks being thrown into difor: 
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At 


on all fides threatened the ofſailants. 
tl length, howe er, the uncveune s of the ground, 
and the great extent of the enemy's front, 
rendered it impoſlible for them to preſerve 
that rampart or pikes and ſhields every 
, where intire and unbroken: when An 
perceiving many breaches and interſtices in the 
phalanx, di vided his men into ſrall bodics, 
end gave orders that they ſhould fall into the 
| intervals and void places left by the enemy. 


a Theſe commands he gave to the captains, and 
ing they to their ſoldiers; who had no ſooner en— 
17-0 tered the ſpaces, but charging the enemy in 

| fiank, and rear, where they were naked and 
cal expoſed, this terrible phalanx, whoſe whole 
: UNE force conſiſted in its union, was diſſolved and 
con broken, and the Macedonians being obliged to 

fight hand to hand, ſmote in vain with their 
na little ſwords on the large ſolid ſhields of the 
macs Romans, and their ſight ſhields were unable 
er 1! 


1 to ſuſtain the force of che Reman ſwords, which 
wu piercing through all their armour to their bo- 
nan dies, they wii ih Sinnen; maintained their 
50 ground. Tue greateſt efforts were now made 
hans! on both ſides. Mar CiUS Cato, the fon of Cato 
the cenſor, and the ſon-in-law cf SEmilius, 


M10 after giving many proofs of the moſt intrepid 
lor courage, had the misfortune to loſe his ſword; 
„ when thinking he had better die, than ſuffer 


g wu it to remain in the hands of the enemy, he flew 
ds wic through all the ranks, and wherever he met 
: ung a friend or companion, told him his misfor— 
Radl 


| tune, and implored his aſſiſtance. Ina moment 
he was ſurrounded with a brave and reſolute 


5 os | troop, 
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troop, who ſollowing him, ruſhed with the 
utmoſt intrepidity on the Macedonians, when 
after a ſharp conflict and much flaughter, 
they repulied the enemy, and taking poſſeſ- 
fion of the place, which was deſerted and 
free, ſaught for the ſword, which they at lai 
found, covered with a heap of arms and deal 
bodies. Exulting in their ſucceſs, they with 
freſh vigour charged thoſe of the enemy that 
fill remained unbroken. At laſt three thou- 
ſand choſen men, who fought bravely to the 
lait, were all cut to pieces, and ſuch ſlaughter 
was made of the troops that fled, taat the 
plains and the hills were ſtrewed over wich 
dead bodies, and even the ſtream of the river 
Leucus, which the Romans did not pals till the 
day after the battle, was then mingled with 
lood; for the enemy loſt above twenty five 
' thouſand men, though the loſs of the Romans, 
according to Peſdonius, amounted only to an 
hundred, or, as Scipio Nafica ſays, to no more 
than eighty. Notwithſtanding the greatnels 
of this battle it was ſoon deci ed, it being the 
ninth hour * when they engaged, and tne 
enemy was routed before the tenth : but the 
pu ſuit was continued till the night was far 
aivanced; and then they we-e me: by their 
ſervants with torches, who accompanied them 
back, with great joy and triumph, to their 
tents, which were illuminated and adorned 
With wreaths of laurel and ivy. 
Or three o'clock in the afternoon. 
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Amilius was however depreſſed with grief; 
for of the two ſons who ſerved under him in 
the war, the youngeſt, whom he chiefly lov- 
ed, was miſſing, The whole army being ſoon 
informed of his grief, quitted their ſuppers, 
and ran with lights, ſome to AZ7milirs's tent, 
and others to ſeek him among the ſlain. The 
whole camp was filled with grief, and the 
plain reſounded with the cries of thoſe who 
called out for Scipzo; for he was univerſall 
admired and beloved, and from his childhood 
ſeemed formed for virtue, and to excel all 
his equals in the arts of war, and of civil 

overnment. But at laſt, when they almoſt 
Jefpaired of ever ſeeing him again, he return- 
ed, with only two or three companions, co- 
vered with the freſh blood of the enemy. 
This was the Sc:ip7o, who afterwards deſtroy- 
ed Carthage and Numantium “; he was indiſ- 
putably the braveſt of the Romans, and had 
the greateſt authority amongſt them. 

Perſeus ſled with the cavalry, which were 
almoſt entire, from Pydne to Pella. But the 
foot overtaking them, called them cowards 
and traytors, | Sara them off their horſes, 
and wounded many of them. On which Per- 


* This was the youngeſt ſon of .Zmilius by 
his firſt wife. He was adopted by the ſon of 
Scipio Africanus, whence he obtained the name 
of Publius Afmilius Scipio; and having at 
length put an end to the Punic war by his taken 
the above cities, obtained the ſurname of A 
ricanus the younger. 
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eus fearing the conſequences of this tumult, 
left the high road, and left he {ſhould be 
known, pulled off his royal mantle, and rode 
with it behind him, and tak ing the diadem 
from his head, held it in his hand. By de- 
orces molt of his attendants left him, ſtaying 
behind under various pretences, as the water- 
ing their ho ies, ftopping to drink, and the 
like. This proceeded leſs from their fear of 
the enemy, than of his cruelty, he endcavour- 
ing now to clear himſelf, by laying the blame 
In others. Per/ers arriving at Pella in the 
ght, Eudæus and Euctus, two of his treaſu- 
rers, reflecting on his former miſcarriages, {9 
exaſperated him, that he ſtabbed them both 
with his dagger. After this he was deſerted 
by almoſt all his friends, and none of the 
common ſoldiers followed him, except thoſe 
Fre m Crete, who adhered to him only for the 
fake of his rich es, to u hich they ſtuck as cloſe 
as bees to their honey: for he carried with 
him immenſe . out of which he 
ſuffered them to take bowls, cups, and other 
veſſels of gold, and ſilver, to the value cf 
fifty talents: but on his arrival at Gas,, 
His tears ſomewhat aba ating, his natural covet- 
ouſneſs returned, and he bewailed to his fey; 
friends, that he had inadvertently diſtributed 
the gold plate which had belonged to Alex- 
ander the Great, among the Cretans, be ſcech- 


ing thoſe that had it, with tears in his eyes, to 
exchange it with him for money: but thoſe 
who believed him, and reſtored the plate, 


were Cheated ; for inſtead of paying them for 
its 
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it, he had the addreſs to borrow thirty thou- 
ſands talents more, which ſoon fell into the 
hands of the enemy. Then ſailing to Samo- 
thracia, he fled for refuge to the temple of 
Caſter and Pol ux. | 

Though the Macedonians were always e- 
ſteemed fond of their kings, yet, now ſecing 
the pillar of the ſtate broken, they ſubmitted 
to Amilius, and, in two days time, made 
him maſter of all Maced;nia. Soon after 
Cneius Oftavins, who was joined in command 
with /AZmilius, ſailed with his fleet to Sans- 
thrace, where, from reverence to the gods, 
he allowed Per/exs to enjoy the protection of 
the temple, though he took care to prevent 
his eſcape. Per/jeus however, bargained with 
one Orcandes of Crete, the maſter of a bark, 
to carry off him and his treaſure *. This 
fellow, like a true Cretan, took in the gold 
and filver, and adviſcd him to come in the 
night, with his wife, children, and neceflary 
attendants, to the port called Demetrium, 
where he would take them on board ; but, it 
was no ſooner dark, than he treacherouſly 
ſailed away without him. At the appointed 
hour, Per/eus, with infinite pains and diffi- 
culty, crept through a narro window, and 
let himſelf, with his wife and children, down 
the wall ; but, while he was wandering with 
them on the ſhore, the day beginning to 
dawn, he was known by a perſon who met 


elt amounted to two thouſand talents, that 
is about 309,900 l. 


him, 
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him, and told him the dreadful news, that 
he had feen Oroandes put to ſea. The dif- 
con ſolate prince, now filled with terror, gave 
a deep ſigh, and fled with his wife as faſt as 
poſtible, towards the place from whence he 
had eſcaped, to prevent his being overtaken 
by the Romans. The care of his children he 
had committed to Jon of Theſſalonica, who 
had been his favourite ; but now, in his ad- 
verſity, betrayed him, by delivering them up 
to-OtZawvins;z ſo that, ſeeing his children in 

he power of the enemy, he reſolved to de- 
Tk, up himſelf. As his greateſt confidence 
was in Nafca, he enquired for him ; but, 
findivg that he was not there, he bew ailed 
his misfortune, and ſeeing no poſiible re- 
medy, ſurrendered to O alias. On this oc- 
caſion, his extreme fondneſs for life, render- 
ed him very contemptible; for, being by his 
own deſire brought to n the conſul 
aroſe from his ſeat, and, accompanied! by his 
friends, went with tears in his eyes, to re- 
celve him, as a great man whom the go0s 
had ſuffered to be humbled. But Perſeus, for- 
getting what was due to his rank, threw him- 
telf at his feet, embraced his knees, and ut- 
tered ſuch-unmanly cries, that AÆuilius, giv- 
ing him a look of ſcorn and indignation, 
cried, “ By theſe actions, thou ſneweſt, that 
66 thou art worthy of thy calamity, and that 
thy former happi ineſs was greater than thy 
« deſerts. Thou diſgraceſt 1 my victory, by 
„ proving thyſelf a cowald, and that thou 
„art a foe 1755 a Riman,”” He however 
raiſed 
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raiſed him up, gave him his hand, and de- 
livered him into the cuſtody of, Tubero. 
Aimilius then took his ſons, his ſons in- 
law, and other of the principal officers, eſ- 
ecially thoſe who were young, back with 
Lin to his tent, where he continued long 
ſilent. How unreaſonable, ſaid he at laſt, 
is it for a man to be elated in proſperity, 
and to grow arrogant on jus having taken 
cities, conquered nations, and ſubdued 
wy kingdoms, when Fortune, by ſuch viſible 
marks of her inſtability, teaches him that 
he is to expect nothing from her that is 
ſolid and permanent! ia what ſeaſon of 
life can a man think himſelf ſecure, when, 
in the very inſtant of victory, he is forced 
to dread her almighty power, which to- 
day humbles one, and to-morrow another ? 
When a moment was ſulficient to over-« 
throw the houſe of A4lexarder, who had 
ſubdued ſo great a part of the world; 
when we beho!d princes, lately at the 
head of formidable armies, now receiving 
their daily food from the hands of their 
enemies, thall we preſume to flatter our- 
ſelves that our proſperity is ſettled on a 
ſolid foundation? Suppreſs therefore the 
pride and inſolence inſpired by victory; 
and, extending your views to futurity, be 
prepared for whatever misfortunes may be 
ſent as a counterbalance to the ſucceſs of 
this day.” Amilius, after ſaying much 
more to the ſame purpoſe, diſmiſſed the 
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young men, whoſe arrogance and vain- glory 
were curbed by this diſcourſe, 
Aimilius, now ſending his army into quar- 
ers of refreſhment, went to viſit Creece ; 
and, at ev ery city through which he paſicd, 
he eaſed the grievances 'of the people, re- 
formed their government, and gave to ſome 
corn, and to others oil, out of the king's 
fores, in which ſuch val quantities are ſaid 
to have been laid up, th ot there were more 
than ſufficient to ſupply th-ſe who wanted it. 
Finding at Del; hi a hn are pillar of white 
marble, deſigned for the pedeſtal of a golden 
ſtatue of Per/rzzs, he commanded his own 
tatu2 to be placcd upon it, obſerving, that 
the cenquered ought to give pla ace to the con- 
queror. On his arriving at O; np la, he cried, 
on ſceing the famous flatue of Fupiter in that 
city, „The Fufitcr of Phidias is the very 
« Jupiter of Hamer.“ Ten commiſſioner: 
arri ing from Nome, to ſettle the affairs of 
the Ma b az, he reſtored to them their c1- 
ties, their country, and the liberty of enjoy- 
ing their own laws, only obliging them t0 
pay the Romans an annual tribute of one hun. 


* This ſtatue is ſaid to have been of ivory, 
which was much more vained by the ancient; 
than it is at preſent, and was of ſo prod: 
gious a ſize, that though it was carved fitting, 
and placed in a very lofty temple, yet its head 
almoſt reached the cicling 
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dred talents, which was not halt the ſum 
they had paid to their kings. He then cele- 
brated games and {hews, offered ſacrifices to 
the gods, and made great entertainments, 
cauſing the expences of all to be paid out of 
the kin ig's treaſury, His diſintereſtedneſs was 
no leis admired than his other virtues: for he 
would not even 'ice the great quanities of 
gold and ſilver taken from the king's pa- 
ſaces; but delivered them to the queltors 3, to 
be depoſited in the public treaſury. His 
ſons, who were g reat lovers of learning, had 
no other Part ot the ſpoils than the king's 
library; and, on his diſibuting the rewards 
due to valour, he pave Wlius Tubero, his 


ſon-in-law, only a bowl that weighed five 
pounds, 


On his leaving t the Grecians, he departed 


for Epirus, he h af 8 received orders from 
the lenate to give his ſoldiers the pillage of 
that country. In order to fu: rprize them all 
at once, he lummone ten of the principal 
men of every city, whom he ordered on an 
appoin ted day to by ing ai the gold and ſilver, 
both in the houſes and the temples: and, 

with every one of theſe, he ſent a centuriba 
and a guard of fold 3 under the pretence 
of their ſearchine for and receiving the mo- 
ney; but, on IN: day appointed, they all 
rofe at once, an. d began to plunder and feize 
the inhabitants, ſo that, within the ſpace of 
an hour, one hundred and fifty thouſand 
perſous were made ſlaves, and ſeve aty cities 


lacked. 
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ſacked “. Yet what was given to each fol. 


dier ovt of the plunder, amounted to no more 
than eleven drachmas, 

Amilius having executed this order ſo con- 
trary to his natural mildneſs and humanity, 
embarked with his army, and returned to 
Iraly. He prececded up the Tiber in the 
king's galley, which had ſixteen ranks of 
dars, and was adorned with purple and ſcar— 
let cloth, and the arms of the priſoners: thus 
all the veſlels, moving ſlowly up the ſtream, 
he proceeded to Pere in a kind of triumph. 
The ſoldiers, however, who had caſt a cove- 
tous eye on the treaſures of Perſeus, were ſe- 
cretly exaſperated at /Zmilius, which being 
known to Serwvius Galba, who was the enemy 
of that genera], though he had ſerved un- 
der him as military tribune, he inflamed 
the minds of the ſoldiers againſt him, by his 
calumnies, and made a long oration to the 


* The inhabitants had revolted from the Re- 
mans, by whom they had been conquered, and 
had joined with Perseus; for this crime they 
were thus ſeverely puniſhed. The reader can- 
not fail obſerving, irem this and many other 
pallages in this work, that ſome of the moſt hu- 
mane among the Greet and Roman generals, 
were ſometimes gwlty of actions, which, 
in this enlightened age, would blaſt the laure!s 
of the moſt ſucceſstul conqueror, and render 


him deteſted. 
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people, filled with reproaches; in which he 
ipent the remaining part of the day, endea- 
vouring to prove, that Amilius ought not to 
be allowed rhe honour of a triumph. This 
rendering the foldiers more vehement, they 
all thronged about Ga/ba, and early the next 
morning beſet the capital, where the tribunes 
had appointed an aſſembly to be held. The 
firſt tribe having then, by vote, refuſed to 
grant the triumph, the common people ex- 
preſſed their concern, that Amilius ſhould 
meet with ſuch ignominy, and the chief per- 
ſons of the ſenate gre againſt this 


proceeding as exceeding ſcandalous, preſſed 


through the crowd, and coming up in a body, 


defired the tribunes to defer polling, till 


they had delivered what they had to ſay to 


the people. Things being thus ſuſpended, 
and filence obtained, Marcus Servilius, a man 
of conſular dignity, who had killed twenty- 
three enemies in ſingle combat, ſtood up. 
«« I am now, ſaid he, more than ever con- 


© vinced that Paulus AMmilius is an able ge- 


„ neral, ſince he has performed ſuch great 
„ exploits with ſo ſeditious and licentious 
* an army: but 1 can never ſufficiently ad- 
** mire, that a people, who gloried in the 
« triumphs over the 7/lyrians and Ligurians, 
can through envy refuſe to ſee the Ma- 
&* cedonian king led captive, and all the 
% glory of Philip and Alexander ſubdued by 
„the Romans. How ſtrange is it, that you, 
who, upon a ſlight rumour of victory, 


offered ſacrifices, and beſought the gods to 


Vor. II. U verify 
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verify the report, ſhould, now the general 
6 js returned victorious, attempt to defraud 
« the gods of the honour, and yourſelves of 
„ the joy, as if you were afraid of ſeeing 
« the greatneſs of the conqueſt, or were will- 
ing to ſpare the king that diſgrace ! It were 
«© much better, indeed, to put a ſtop to the 
« triumph from your pity to him, than out 
« of envy to your general: but, ſo great is 
* the malignity of ſome among you, that he 
«© who has never received a wound, and 
« whoſe body is ſleek and delicate with eaſe 
« and indulgence, dates to talk before you 
« of generals and triumphs ; before you who 
« have learned from your wounds to judge 
«© of the bravery or cowardice of your com- 
„ manders.” Then putting aſide his gar- 
ment, he ſhewed an incredible number of 
ſcars on his breaſt ; and ordered them to go 
on and collect the votes, while he followed 


after to obſerve the baſe and ungrateful, who | 


rather choſe to obey the rabble in war, than 
to be commanded by their general. This 
ſpeech, it is ſaid, had ſuch an effect, that all 
the other tribes decreed a triumph for Ami- 
lius; which was performed in the following 
manner: 

Scaffolds were ere&ea by the people at the 
Forum, the Circuſes, and in all other places 
where they could have a good view of the 
proceſſion, The ſpectators were cloathed in 
white ; all the temples were open, and full 


of garlands and perfumes, and the ways were 


cleared by a great number of officers. The 
triumph 
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triumph laſted three days. On the firſt, were 
exhibited the images, Co/:-/fan ſtatues and 
pictures taken from the enemy, drawn on 
two hundred and fifty chariots. On the ſe— 
cond, was carried in a great number of wag- 
gons, the richeſt and moſt beautiſul of the 
Macedonian armour, both of braſs and feel, 
bright and newly poliſh:d: theſe, though 
piled up with the greateſt art, ſeemed care- 
leſly tumbled on heaps ; helmets being placed 
on ſhields, coats of mail on greaves, Cretan 
targets, Thracian bucklers and quivers of 
arrows, through which appeared the points 
of naked ſwords, intermixed with long ſpears. 
All theſe arms were faſtened together in ſuch 
a manner, that as they w-re drawn along, 
they ſtruck againſt each other, making a 
terrible clangor, whence the very ſpoils of 
the conquered excited terror. Theſe were 
followed by three thouſand men, who car- 
ried the ſilver coin in ſeven hundred and fifty 
veſſels, each of which contained the weight 
of three talents *, and was borne by four men. 
Others brought ſilver bowls, goblets, and 
cups, diſpoſed in ſuch a manner, as to make 
the greateſt ſhew. Early in the morning of 
the third day came firſt the trumpeters, ſound- 
ing ſuch tunes as were uſed by the Romans to 
animate the ſoldiers in a day of battle. Next 
followed a hundred and twenty ſtalled oxen, 
with their horns gilt, and the ir heads adorned 
with garlands and ribbons, led to the ſacri— 


* The talent weighed ſixtw pounds. 
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fice by young men, girt with rich belts of cu- 
rious workmanſhip, and followed by boys 
carrying the ſacrificing veiſels of gold and 
ſilver, Then was brought the gold coin in 
ſeventy- ſeven veſſels, each alſo containing three 
talents in weight *. Theſe were followed by 
thoſe who brought the conſecrated bowl, 
which Euili us Pad cauſed to be made; it 
weighed ten talents, and was ſet with pre- 
cious ſtones. The cups of Antigonus and Se- 
leucus, and all the gold plate uſed at Perſeus's 
table were next expoſed to view: theſe were 
followed by Perſeus's chariot, in which was 
placed his armour, and on that his diadem. 
At ſome diſtance, the king's children were led 
captive, and with them a train of governors, 
maſters and nurſes, weeping, and ſtretching out 
their hands to the ſpectators, and teaching the 
children to implore their compaſſion. Two 
of his ſons and one of his daughters were 
of ſo tender an age, as to be entirely inſen- 
ſible of the greatneſs of their miſery ; and 
this inſenſibility, which ſeemed to render 
them more worthy of pity, ſo affected the 
ſpectators, that they could not forbear tears, 
and, in a great meaſure, took off their atten- 
tion from Per/eus, who came next cloathed in 
black, with a countenance that ſhewed he 
was ſtunned, and, in a manner, deprived of 


* The money in ſpecie carried in this pro- 
ceſſion, is ſaid to have amounted to more than 
1,250,000 |, ſterling. 
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reaſon by the greatneſs of his misfortunes. 
Then followed many of his friends and fa- 
vourites, with countenances disfigured with 
grief, and ſhewing, by their continually fix- 
ing their weeping eyes on Per/cus, that they 
lamented his hard fortune, and were regard- 
leſs of their own. After them were carried 
three hundred golden crowns ſent from va— 
rious cities to 4:milins, as a reward due to 
his valour. Then appeared Amilius himſelf, 
in a chariot magnificently adorned, and dreſ- 
ſed in a purple robe interwoven with gold, 

holding a laurel branch in his right- hand. 

His whole army, divided into bands and 
companies, followed the chariot of their com- 
mander, holding boughs of laurel in their 
hands; ſome, according to cuſtom, ſinging 
odes mingle d with raillery; others, ſongs of 
triumph, and in praiſe of the exploits of A 
milius, who was eſteemed happy by all, and 
was unenvied by every good man, But, it 
ſeems the province of ſome jealous being, to 
mingle the affairs of human life, that no one 
may be exempt from calamity, 

Amilius had four ſons, of whom Scipia 
and Fabius were adopted into other families; 
the other two, whom he had by a ſecond wife, 
were but yet young: one of theie died at 
fourteen years of age, five days before the 
triumph, and the other at twelve, three days 
aſter it. Every one iy mpathized 1 in his grief, 
and all were ſtruck at the cruelty of For tune, 
who had 28 ſorrow into a houſe filled 
with joy and happineſs, with feaſts and ſacri- 


U 3 hices ; 
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fices; and intermingled tears and lamenta- 
tions with ſongs of victory and triumph. . 
milixs however, wiſely conſidered, that true 
courage and reſolution required his not only 
reſiſting ſwords and ſpears, but all the ſhocks 
of Fortune ; he therefore balanced the evil with 
the good, and his private loſs, with the ad- 
vantages acquired by his country. That no- 
thing 8 ſeem to damp the joy of his vic- 
tory, he buried the firſt of his ſons before he 
triumphed; and, the other dying ſoon after 
the triumph was over, he aſſembled the 
people, and made them an oration, in 
which he informed them, that though he had 
never feared any thing merely human, he al- 
ways dreaded the fickleneſs and inconſtancy of 
Fortune; and, that this dread conſtantly at- 
' tended him during the whole train of his ſuc- 
ceſs : that now he conſidered himſelf as free 
from danger, and was perſuaded that, for the 
time to come, Fortune would become con- 


- ſtant and favourable to the Romans, as ſhe 


had ſufficiently wrecked her envy on him. 
Tho' Zmilius pitied Perſeus's condition, 
and ſtudied how to ſerve him, he could pro- 
cure him no other favour, but his removal 
from the common priſon, to a more commo- 
dious place, where it is generally ſuppoſed, 
he ſtarved himſelf to death: but others ſay, 
that his death was moſt ſtrange and cruel ; 
for, being hated by the ſoldiers who were 
his guards, they finding no other way of tor- 
menting him, diſturbed him whenever he 
was diſpoſed to reſt, and kept him 8 
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till nature being tired out, he expired. Two 
of his children died ſoon after him; but a 
third, named Alexander, is ſaid to have proved 
a fine artiſt in turning and engraving in mi- 
niature; and, having learned to ſpeak and 
write the Roman language in great perſection, 
was employed by the magiſtrates as a clerk, 
and diſcharged his office with the utmoſt 
{kill and conduct, 

From Amilius's conqueſt of Macedonia, the 
people are ſaid to have received an advan- 
tage that was extremely acceptable to them 
which was his bringing fo vaſt a quantity of 
money into the public treaſury, that they 
were treed from all taxes, till the conſulſhip 
of Panſa and Hirtius, in the firſt war between 
Anthony and Auguſtus “. 

Though Amilius ſtill fided with the no- 
bles, he was as much beloved by the multi- 
tude, as thoſe who by every art ſtrove to 
ingratiate themſelves into the good opinion 
of the people. This plainly appeared, by 
their afterwards chuſing him cenſor,” an of- 
fice eſteemed moit ſacred, and of great au- 
thority, particularly in the power of making 
a ſtrict examination into the lives of men. 
The cenſors might expel a ſenator of a pro- 
fligate character, and enrol one whom they 
judged more worthy in his room: they might 
diſgrace the licentious young men of the E- 
queſtrian order, by taking away their horſes. 


* That is, during the ſpace cf an hundred 
and twenty five-yearts 


They 
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They likewiſe valued and aſſeſſed each man's 


eſtate, and regiſter'd the number of the people. 
But, while Eilius was diſcharging the impor- 
tant duties of this office, he was ſeized with 
a lingering diſeaſe; on which, by the advice 
of his phyſicians, he ſailed to Jelia, where 
he long led a retired life, The Romans, in 
the mean time, longed for his return; and, 
by their exclamations in the theatres, wo 
lickly expreſſed their earneſt deſire to ſee him. 
At laſt, /Zmilius's attendance being required 
at a ſolemn ſacrifice, he came back to Rome, 
where he performed the holy rites with the 
reſt of the prieſts, the people crowding about 
him, and expreſſing their joy for his return. 
The next day he offered a ſacrifice to the 
gods for his recovery; but, returning home, 
and going to bed, was ſuddenly ſeized with 
a delirium, and the third day after expired *. 
His funeral was conducted with ſingular 
pomp, not ſuch as conſiſted in gold and ivory, 
but in the affection, not only of his fellow 
citizens, but of his very enemies: for his 
bier was carried by as many of the young 
and robuſt Spaniards, Ligurians, and Ma- 
cedonians F as happened then to be at Rome, 
while 


* This happened when he was ſixty-eight 
years of age, one hundred and fitty-eight years 
before the Chriſtian æra. 

+ We are informed by Fatrius Maximus, 
that theſe Mactidoniaus then retded at Rome in 
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while the aged following it, called Amilius 
their benefactor, and the preſerver of their 
countries. For he had treated them with 
kindneſs, not only at the time of his vic- 
tories, but all the reſt of his life endeavour- 
ed to ſerve and oblige them, 


In comparing Timoleon with Paulus Amilius, 
we find they both made war on two powerful 
nations: the one againſt the Carthaginians, 
and the other againſt the Macedonians, and 
their ſucceſs was equally glorious. Timoleon 
expelled tyranny out of Sicily, and reſtored 
that iſland to the poſſeſſion of the bleſſings of 
liberty; and Amilius ſubdued the kingdom 
of Macedon; but the former vanquiſhed the 
enemies and the tyrants of Sicily with an in- 
conſiderable number of men aſſembled from 


the character of ambaſſadors, and were perſons 
of very high rank in that country. “ Their 
„ behaviour, he adds, will appear ſtill more 
extraordinary, if it be conſidered, that the 
fore part of the bier was adorned with pic- 
ce tures repreſenting the triumph of AÆMmilius for 
« the conqueſt of their country. How great 
« muſt have been their veneration for him, 
« when they had fo high a reſpe& for his me- 
© mory, as voluntarily to bear in proceſſion, 
and in the view of all the people, the me- 
mortals of the conqueſt of Macedon ! a fight 
that turned his funeral into the glory of a ſe- 
„ cond triumph.” 
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all parts; while the latter had an army of 
well diſciplined troops, experienced in war, 
and accuſtomed to obedience. When actions 
are equally glorious, and the means of com- 
paſſing them are unequal, that general cer- 
tainly deſerves the greateſt honour, who con- 
quers with the ſmalleſt force. 

Theſe generals had the reputation of be- 
having with the moſt perfect integrity: but 
Emilcus, living in an age when the Romans 
were educated with the greateſt modeſty and 
temperance, was by the | Ss and cuſtoms of 
his country trained up, and habituated to 
Juſtice and diſintereſtedneſs; advantages 
which T:moleon wanted; for, the Grecians . 
ing corrupted, he learned virtue by himſelf, 
and employed all his power for the promo- 


tion of virtue, the reſtoration of liberty, and 
the deſtruction of uſurpers. 
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